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Editorial Comment 


SYMBOLISM—INTIMATIONS BEYOND THE OBVIOUS 
AND THE ORDINARY 


| every age man has felt stirrings of mind and spirit about which 

he has been strangely inarticulate. These movements, welling up 
from within, have found no suitable forms of expression or communi- 
cation easily at hand. At such times an indisputable reality as arresting 
as beauty, as powerful as love, and as precious as the giving of life 
in full commitment to a noble ideal has gripped the human spirit and 
laid claim to the farthest reaches of human imagination. 


In all profound experience there has been, and is, a struggle for 
faithful portrayals of meaning. All efforts to formulate and transmit 
such meanings find the language of the market place and the analytical 
phraseology of factual description sadly inadequate. The “language of 
faith,” like the language of love, finds utterance in forms which are the 
delicately symbolic distillations of the most elemental factors in the 
life of man. 


Music and the great works of art, ritual and the gestures of 
worship, objects of devotion and the friendly handclasp are the ex- 
pressive indication of man’s capacity for response to and apprehension 
of the most subtle or the most highly suggestive manifestations of 
truth and beauty. At its deepest levels the serious and the sacred 
aspects of existence are made known to us in ways and through media 
which illumine and enrich ordinary discourse. The crude grunts and 
gurgles and graphic representations of sheer animality are trans- 
formed into sounds, signs and actions which become increasingly 
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intelligible to those who have eyes to see and ears to hear. These dis- 
closures of meaning are apprehended most readily by persons who 
are spiritually attuned to such uncommon versions of reality. The 
message of symbolism emanates from a source beneath and beyond the 
phenomena of mere sense perception. Through the inlets of mind and 
spirit man beholds and is captured by intimations of the infinite and 
the eternal. 

Uncritical reliance upon, or childlike traffic in, symbolism might 
become a kind of idolatry, a “primitive reversal,” or simply enslave- 
ment to a sort of modernized fetishism. At worst, this would take on 
the character of blind dependence upon the vividly dramatic or highly 
impressive representations of tradition, or passive submission to moods 
and fancies of shrewd manipulators of human emotions. At best, 
symbolism as a vehicle of profound truth conveys meanings and attests 
realities which transmute our daily engagements with the crass mate- 
rialism of the age into sacramental occasions of reverence for and 
aspiration toward the highest possibilities in human life. 

These moments combining beauty and order, tragedy and triumph, 
pathos and joy, hope blighted and hope fulfilled evoke from man a 
fresh quality of elevated thought. These revelations of love and truth 
give birth to an invincible confidence in life and in God as Creator 
and sustainer of all value. To him who has eyes to see, ears to hear 
and heart that understands, this is a kind of divine-human encounter 
in which one perceives the meaning of history and through which one 
has glimpses of ways of deliverance from the defeats and betrayals 


of our mundane existence. 
F. T. W. 








Signs and Symbols 
By R. M. MacIver 


MY object in this introductory statement is to point out a theme, 
not to develop one; to plead for the recognition of a distinction, 
not to apply it. 

There is a form of communication of the highest social importance 
that we have to describe as symbolic. The symbol, in the particular 
sense I seek to distinguish, is the essential and peculiar means through 
which this form of communication is rendered possible. All communi- 
cation depends on signs, whether in the form of words, figures, marks, 
gestures, and so forth. This form of communication requires, in addi- 
tion, the symbol that is more than a sign. 

The primary function of the sign is to denote; it stands for some- 
thing, by convention refers to, represents, recalls that something. 
So does the symbol that is more than and irreducible to the sign. 
The two functions are so distinct, and the respective roles they play 
in intercommunication are so different, that the whole analysis of the 
processes of expression might be greatly advanced if we had a separate 
word, that is, a separate verbal sign, for the sign itself and for the 
symbol that is more than, other than, simply a sign. 

We shall here use the word “symbol” in this special sense. Symbols 
and signs are alike tokens, forms, images, objects of vision, sounds, 
all kinds of things that are made also to indicate or stand for something 
other than themselves. But the way in which the symbol, in the special 
sense, indicates its kind of meaningfulness, the kind of communication 
it conveys, depends on a special psychological process. 

Let us begin with an example. The written characters “m - a - n,” 
in that order, denote a human being. So does the sound they conven- 
tionally make. By usage, by social acceptance, the written word or its 
sound means “man.” Now take the word “f - 1 - a - g.” It also denotes 
something, according to its content. Sometimes the word is itself the 
sign of a sign. Flags are used in signalling, and then the flag itself 
“stands for” a letter or a word or a whole message. But sometimes it 
is the sign of a symbol. That happens when the piece of colored and 
patterned cloth “stands for” a country. 

What is the difference? The flag of a country “stands for” it in a 
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peculiar sense. It is not needed as a primarily denotative sign. The 
letters “USA,” the words “United States of America,” are sufficient 
for that purpose. The flag, the Stars and Stripes, is designed to rep- 
resent the spirit, the quality, the sense of a nation. It is not merely 
a substitute or an alternative for the letters “USA.” The flag is never 
used for the mere purpose of designating the country. You never say 
that the flag made a treaty or elected a President. 


A flag is one of a great array of symbols, of the most varied char- 
acter. They include emblems like the cross, the crescent, the swastika; 
totems like the snake, the emu, the bull, the fish, and so on; ritual 
objects like the altar, the candlestick, the cup of wine, the throne; 
vestments like the robe, the chasuble, the judge’s wig; gestures like 
the bended knee and the bowed head; representations of motion like 
the flying-arrow and the burning bush; sounds like the tolling of the 
bell; carved figures like the kind we sometimes call idols. Anything 
in or on or above the earth may be made symbolic in this sense. Any- 
thing conceived by the fancy or imagination of man, whether written 
or spoken or pictured or gesticulated, can also serve. 


These symbols have a considerable number of diverse social func- 
tions but they have a common quality that brings them all under our 
one category. They are devices for a special kind of communication. 
Unlike primarily denotative signs, such as ordinary words, they are 
not intended in the first instance to enable different people to have the 
same objects of reference. An intrinsic symbol is intended to convey 
in the first instance an attitude, a sense of relationship, toward a 
value-laden concept. It assumes the acceptance of a common value 
and seeks to give it more expressive and more vivid consciousness. 
Unlike the mere sign, the word, or the pictograph, the symbol fails 
wholly the purposes of communication unless the value-concept is 
accepted by the communicating parties. Its use is therefore limited 
to particular occasions or situations, appropriate to the evocation of 
the value sense. The flag is flown on national celebrations; it is carried 
on parades. The symbol, to serve the function of communication, must 
be employed in a particular way. The flag is flown at the mast-head; 
it is carried in front in the parade. The throne is set up on the dais, 
the cynosure of men’s eyes. 


In short, the intrinsic symbol serves a very particular kind of com- 
munication. It has a profound significance in human society that has 
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never been really explored. Here I shall confine myself to suggesting 
some aspects. 

The intrinsic symbol conveys the suggestion of a meaning beyond 
the recognition of the communicating agents. It may be the symbol 
of a faith, of a tradition, of a social value, of the unity of a tribe or a 
nation. What any of these things means is not grasped by the par- 
ticipant in the communication—it is not envisaged or articulated. 
He senses that it is there, but he does not attain what he thus senses. 
He cannot express it; he can only, by his attitude, recognize its feeling. 
Here, then, is a function that no mere sign fulfills. 

From this follows a second great property of the symbol. It does 
not merely recall the appropriate concept; it vivifies and reinforces 
it. The symbol is dynamic. It breathes the very presence of that which 
it signifies. In a sense or in a degree it embodies it. The way in which 
in the Christian communion the bread and wine are declared to be 
metamorphosed is, from this point of view, simply a more complete 
incarnation than is implied in many a symbolic presence. The flag 
does not merely represent the country; it conveys the spiritual attri- 
butes of the country. A peculiarly literal belief in this kind of incar- 
nation is involved in the primitive attitude toward the totem. 

From these two attributes there follows a third one that has tre- 
mendous social significance. The intrinsic symbol is a powerful stimu- 
lant of group or social solidarity. The members of a nation do not 
possess a common intellectual perception of the nature of national 
unity. The notions they may have of it may be dim or clear. They 
will certainly be variant. What does the U.S.A. stand for? What are 
the grounds of its unity? Its diverse citizens would answer differently 
where t! *y would answer at all. But the flag is to them all the symbol 
of their unity. It is one focus to which they can all look without any 
sense whatever that their respective interpretations differ. It calls for 
a common feeling or attitude, not for a common system of ideas. In a 
sense it is all things to all men, but the many is merged in the one. 

The symbol is often serviceable in another way. Being employed 
to adumbrate something that is hard to conceive, something that at 
best is seen through a glass darkly, something often that the symbol- 
user feels toward but does not grasp, or again something that the 
listener or the reader is not mature enough to understand in a more 
intellectual form, it serves to stimulate the imagination and lead it on. 
In this way it is the stuff of much of the finest poetry, and a great 
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asset of the dramatist and the novelist. It helps the horizons of fancy 
open. Often it is susceptible of different interpretations, so that men 
of different training or background give it a quite different significance. 
Take, for example, the quest of the white whale in Moby Dick. Possi- 
bly it is not used symbolically by Melville, but again very possibly 
it is. Consequently, various writers have found in it some to them 
congenial meaning. “Mr. D. H. Lawrence sees in the conflict a battle 
between the blood-consciousness of the white race and its own abstract 
intellect, which attempts to hunt and slay it. Mr. Percy Boynton sees 
in the whale all property and vested privilege, laming the spirit of 
man. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks has found in the white whale an image 
like that of Grendel in Beowulf, expressing the Northern conscious- 
ness of the hard fight against the elements; while for the disciples 
of Jung the white whale is the symbol of the Unconscious, which 
torments man and yet is the source of all his proudest efforts.”* Others 
again have seen in the white whale the spirit of evil itself. 

For the creative work of the artistic imagination, through all its 
media of expression, this great latitude of potential interpretation, 
this liberation of all horizons, may be much more an advantage than 
a disadvantage. But the peril as well as the service of the resort to 
symbols, or of the interpretation of presumptive symbols, is amply 
illustrated when they are employed under the auspices of science. For 
then the elusive symbol, the presumptive symbol, or the entirely 
dubious symbol is likely to be taken out of its proper realm of liberty 
and made the hard-working slave of a doctrine—a charge that can 
be brought against no small amount of psychoanalytic interpretation 
of social phenomena. 

Possessing the remarkable attributes we have here merely touched 
upon, the symbol plays a very important part in almost every area 
of human behavior. It has its special functions according to the area, 
whether it be religion or government or the arts or the ways of the 
family or the phenomena of life and death, seedtime and harvest, 
peace and storm. It is the suggestion of this paper that here, in the 
study of the intrinsic symbol, is a neglected subject that richly deserves 
an exploration. 


1Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville. 














































Myth and Symbol in the 
New Testament 


By Amos N. WILDER 
I 


‘THE problem of the language of faith in the New Testament for 

modern readers is the problem of the meaningfulness of its chief 
symbols and conceptions. These are widely rejected today as obsolete 
or misleading or both. Hence the many efforts today to demonstrate the 
“relevance” of the biblical conceptions and to insist on the “vitality” 
of the biblical tradition. Of course it is nothing new that modern 
thought has found difficulties with various aspects of the biblical 
outlook and teaching. Since the seventeenth century the sway of 
empiricism and the developments of scientific and historical method 
have resulted in a growing cleavage that has passed through various 
phases and wrestled with particular issues such as cosmology, evolution, 
and miracles. Orthodoxy has given ground at many points and learned 
much in the process as to the nature of the biblical writings and their 
proper interpretation. A positivistic science has often shown itself to 
be much in the wrong in its presuppositions and claims. But today the 
problem takes on a new form and seriousness. This is partly because 
new areas of scientific study like psychology have been brought to 
bear on the Bible. It is partly because the unsettling conclusions of 
earlier work have spread to wider circles. But it is also because the 
difference of the Bible’s whole view of the world and of history is 
recognized today in all its sharpness, and therewith the disparity 
between its language and symbols and those of the modern mind. 
This difference is indicated by the increasing use of the term “myth” 
in various senses to describe the biblical account of reality over against 
history or over against a scientific description. 


The writers of the New Testament have their own particular way 
of picturing the world, certainly a pre-Copernican way; also their 
own way of representing history, a way which the modern historian 
finds very naive; and also their own way of portraying the forces 
heavenly or diabolical with which man is involved, and the manner 
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in which he secures his well-being or salvation. Man, history, and the 
world are all interrelated in the New Testament, of course, and faith 
deals with all of them. Thus, Jesus, Paul, and the fourth evangelist 
employ cosmological conceptions and views of man and history familiar 
to their respective backgrounds. The religious ideas of Israel play 
a large part here. The tradition of a three-story universe made up of 
Sheol, earth, and heaven is closely interwoven with the early message. 
Christ’s descent into Sheol, his ascension to heaven, his second coming 
from heaven, are conceived very realistically and may be taken as 
illustrations of this cosmology. 

The New Testament’s portrayal of the course of history presents 
us with just as much of a dilemma. Following Oscar Cullman’s diagram’ 
there are three periods. First comes the period before the Creation, 
thought.of naively in terms of the passage of time. Then comes the 
period that runs from the Creation to the Judgment, divided into two 
parts by the First Coming of Christ. Third, there is the period of the 
New Creation, continuing indefinitely and not thought of as a time- 
less existence. Thus Christ’s coming is the center of universal history. 
He is, moreover, the second Adam in whom a new history begins in 
the very midst of the period of earthly history. But this human drama 
has a suprahuman background: the strife of God and Satan, angels, 
and demons; and it leads on to a final cosmic catastrophe in which 
the hostile powers are definitively overthrown. This whole conception 
of history is of course closely related to widespread conceptions in the 
ancient Near East, especially Persian and late Jewish. But the New 
Testament message is so closely interlocked with it that we cannot 
easily strip it off as an obsolete accompaniment of that message. 
Christ’s significance as the new Adam depends upon the account of 
the first Adam and the Fall. In the Gospel of John his significance 
as the Revealer is linked up with the conception of his precreative 
existence. Moreover, the Cross and Resurrection must have their 
conclusive sequel in the Second Coming and final Judgment. 

These conceptions of man and the world have become more and 
more unreal for hosts of men. When Milton’s Paradise Lost was 
written it was possible to assume acquaintance with and consent to 
them. But increasingly since the eighteenth century this great epic 
has appeared to many to be based upon an alien and outdated ide- 


1Christ and Time (Philadelphia, 1950), p. 82. 
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ology. A recent writer, generalizing with regard to the religious crisis 
of today in Western civilization, speaks of “the smashing of the tra- 
ditional myth-history” of Christianity. 

The new astronomy had undermined confidence in the uniqueness of the 
Incarnation; the new biology destroyed the symmetry of Christian history 
which had been designed to explain that Incarnation. Consequently, in the 
opinion of many men, the entire structure collapsed, and faith in the singleness 
and purpose of the time-process waned.” 

Professor Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg has raised these questions 
in a thoroughgoing way in the course of his work on the New Testa- 
ment during the past quarter century.* Bultmann uses the term 
“myth” of the whole framework of conceptions in which the gospel 
is presented in the New Testament, and also of the symbols in which 
the redeemer and the redemption are set forth. If we are to make the 
gospel relevant for today, he believes, these elements must be stripped 
off. To preach the gospel in these terms is to archaize, he says. On the 
other hand, we cannot just remove these elements and identify the 
gospel with what is left. That is the way of the modernists. The solu- 
tion is to detach the old-world conceptions but replace them by a 
modern equivalent, which for him means a presentation of the gospel 
in terms of existentialist philosophy. 

As Bultmann analyzes the matter, the gospel of the first Christians 
was formulated in mythological terms in two respects, “formal” and 
“material.” The “formal” myth refers to the cosmological and escha- 
tological elements that underlie the message—especially the three- 
story world picture and the idea of a final world catastrophe with the 
attendant ideas of Satan, demons, and angels. Thus the “ascension” 
of Christ, his “descent” into Sheol, his second coming on the clouds, the 
dramatic final judgment—all such representations, he holds, are not 
today believable and must be dismissed. The “material” aspects of 
the Christian myth refer to the doctrine of the redeemer, his pre-exist- 
ence, incarnation, and redemptive role. Of this Bultmann retains only 
the crucial underlying conception of the action of God as meaningful 
today. In his view both mythical aspects, formal and material, must be 
dismissed. The mythology is “true” but obsolete. Its removal does not 
affect the permanent truth of the faith. And this author is ready to 


2Lynn White, “Christian Myth and Christian History,’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 

III, 2, April, 1942, p. 155. 

3Especially Offenbarung und Heilsgeschehen (Munich, 1941); H. W. Bartsch, editor, 
Kerygma und Mythos (Hamburg, 1948, 2nd edition, 1951). 
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supply an interpretation of the Christian faith for the modern world, 
one which is both timely to our present outlook and faithful to the 
intent of the early Christian message, especially in its Johannine form. 

What concerns us here in this author’s thesis is not his proposed 
solution, which has far-reaching constructive value, but his honesty in 
facing the problem.* There is simply no gainsaying the fact that the 
early Christian message was formulated in terms of a cosmology, a 
philosophy of history, and a psychology, or of several of each of these, 
which, if taken at face value, are completely inadmissible to thinking 
men today. For example, the Christian is so familiar with the idea 
of the Holy Spirit as acting upon the believer or upon the sacramental 
elements that he hardly stops to consider what is implied, namely, a 
survival of a highly animistic point of view. Invasion of our bodies 
or selves by a “spirit” either of God or of Satan is incredible today, 
except as a figure of speech, and a Christian apologetic in these 
terms only disqualifies itself. Another sensitive point in Bultmann’s 
argument has to do with the resurrection of Christ. The indispensable 
truth of this element of the message is maintained but it can be safe- 
guarded all the better if we recognize the limitations of the early 
reports. 

Though we may follow with sympathy Bultmann’s examination 
of the difficulties presented to us by the New Testament symbols and 
conceptions, we may well question his negative view of this “my- 
thology.” To be fair to him we should note that he recognizes many 
positive values in these elements. For the early church they were 
an indispensable way of commending its faith. We should not neces- 
sarily stumble at the use of the terms “myth” and “mythology.” 
They are not used here in their popular sense of that which is sheer 
fiction. Nevertheless, the crux of the matter lies in our understanding 
of the term “myth.” There is a broad distinction between the view 
of Bultmann and of historians of religion generally and the view we 
would propose in what follows. The former emphasize the relativity 
of the picture language to its cultural origins in the past. This means 
both that the symbols have little objective representational truth and 
that they rapidly grow obsolete. We, for our part, would emphasize 

4Cf. Kendrick Grobel, “Bultmann’s Problem of New Testament Mythology,” Journal 
of Biblical Literature, LXX, II, June, 1951, pp. 99-104, and A. N. Wilder, “Mythology 


and the New Testament,” ibid., LXIX, II, June, 1950, pp. 113-128. See also Eric Dinkler 
in The Journal of Religion, XXXII, II, April, 1952. 
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the insight into abiding realities contained in them, their representa- 
tional value, and therefore their continuing usefulness in later times. 
It is to be admitted that distinctions need to be made in the 
types of mythopoetic material in the New Testament. Much is mar- 
ginal and much needs to be tested by congruence with the central 
message.” But the fundamental point is that mythology in the sense 
of imaginative presentation is essential in religion. The language of 
faith requires it and glories in it. The more vital the faith is, the more 
inevitably its world-vision projects itself in such language just as it 
projects itself in dramatic ritual. When recourse to imaginative vision 
is abused, correction is called for by tests of sobriety and truth. When 
the imaginative vehicles become misleading through their dated char- 
acter, the, call for interpretation usually rather than for rejection. 
But to dismiss “mythology” in favor of the prose of religion is to 
rationalize something which cannot be rationalized to this degree. 


One great example of this trend is the Scholasticism of the medi- 
eval church which in its own way was an attempt to “demythologize.”’ 
In a different way eighteenth century Christianity, being constitu- 
tionally averse to “mythology,” forfeited much of the language of 
faith and therewith its substance. Bultmann is aware of the danger 
of rationalization in attacking “myth” in religion and therefore insists 
on the “existential” core of Christianity and relates the myth to it. 
The different danger here is one of subjectivism. The shared appre- 
hension of reality afforded by the imaginative language of faith tends 
to be forfeited for a strictly inward and lonely “encounter” with 
God. It is precisely the dramatization of faith in such language and 
in ritual which safeguards the solidarity of believers through the cen- 
turies and with each other. To say this is not to sanction the dogma- 
tizing of the Bible’s mythological elements as found in much syste- 
matic theology and in Protestant biblicism. 


II 


There is then no question that a great task of re-interpretation of 
the Bible and of Christian origins remains to be performed for our 
time. Jesus’ announcement of an imminent new age and Paul’s doc- 


5See W. G. Kummel, “Mythische Rede und Heilsgeschehen im Neuen Testament,” 
Coniectanea Neotestamentica, XI, Lund and Kopenhamn, 1947, pp. 109-131; Regin 
Prenter, “Mythe et Evangile,” Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, XX XV, 1947, pp. 
49-67; also the critiques of Bultmann’s position included in Kerygma und Mythos. 
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trine of redemption in the cosmic setting which he gives it are two 
main examples of teachings that are alien to us and that cause diffi- 
culty. But we must give further attention to the basic question raised 
above and that has to do with the kind of language faith necessarily 
employs. Men of our time do not sufficiently appreciate that faith of 
any great stature has to have its own kind of rhetoric, its own kind 
of vehicle and symbols. When they are confronted with this kind of 
language they are unable to accord it its rights. 

Perhaps the chief obstacle here is that men today so often have 
forgotten how powerful an experience faith can be. If they could realize 
the true dynamics of such a movement of faith as underlies the New 
Testament they would grant that some such picture language as it so 
often employs is to be expected. Even such a secular faith movement 
as nazism couched itself in emotionally charged symbols and projected 
its own reading of history past and future in persuasive fictions gen- 
erated out of the intensity of its own drama. The New Testament’s 
world-conceptions were thrown up by a prodigious impulse of faith— 
resting indeed upon older traditions, especially upon the long heritage 
of Israel—and we should expect to find these conceptions expressed in 
mythopoetic terms. The word “faith” is used in various ways in the 
New Testament, but we can recognize that when Jesus speaks of the 
power of faith and when Paul speaks in his characteristic way of 
faith, something momentous is indicated. 

Faith of this kind proceeds from a very deep level. It springs from 
the very sources of life itself and with such power that it carries a 
man’s whole life along with it in its course, and the destiny of many 
other men also. 

But the faith of Jesus or Paul was not only a personal attitude. 
It meant also an integrating vision of the world and the world 
process. There are immense differences in the level of awareness at 
which men live. We are not referring here merely to fluctuations of 
mood and feeling, or varieties of religious experience, but to radically 
different ways in which life and the world are apprehended. With these 
various perspectives go corresponding various ways of conceiving all 
that is and all that happens. Jesus’ picture of the kingdom of God, 
and all that goes with it—the Judgment and final resurrection, heaven 
and hell, Satan and the angels—proceeds out of such a creative 
vision. Similarly Paul’s picture of human history and experience, for all 
its strangeness, takes into account aspects of human experience to 
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which our modern perspective does not do justice. It is true that we 
live in a later, a scientific, era. But in the New Testament we find 
ourselves face to face with a depth of mood, a sense of existence, which 
transcends our usual categories. These founders of Christianity were 
in the grip of overmastering forces in a critical hour, and they had 
advantages for conceiving and interpreting the world which were 
unique. A great faith of this kind projects its own vision upon the 
world; it makes its own world, and employs a language proper to such 
experience.® 

Inevitably these conceptions take us by surprise. The history which 
such faith construes is a different history from that which we chronicle. 
It turns its spotlight on man and his story from a special angle. Much 
that we ordinarily concern ourselves with is thrown into the shade, 
and much that we ordinarily ignore or are hardly aware of is thrown 
into high relief. Poetry does this, too, but religious faith does it 
supremely. Inevitably the language employed by faith of this kind, 
the vehicle of its expression, will have a special character. 

We should be ready to recognize that our habitual vision of the 
world may be very partial and faulty. Arnold J. Toynbee states this 
effectively. 

The universe as we see it through contemporary Western eyes is not the 
true picture of the universe as it is. In the perspective even of a distant future 
in this world, it will probably come to seem fantastically out of focus... . 


This illusion is the greatest obstacle to our salvation even on the secular plane 
of life.? 


Thus our modern cosmogony, cosmology, and history may have 
corrected many errors, but we may at the same time have lost more 
than we have gained if we relegate entirely the biblical mythological 
accounts of the world in favor of more shallow ones. 

It should be noted that we are not trying to justify all the fantastic 
and bizarre myths that the religious consciousness has produced, nor 


6Cf. Erich Frank, Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1945), p. 90: “Our conception of nature, then, is not merely an impres- 
sion of the senses, but is also a projection of our imagination. . . . It is for this reason 
that man’s sensory picture of the world is so flexible and varies according to the 
intellectual presuppositions by which it is determined at various periods of history and 
in various schools of thought. We know that the Greek philosophers saw the world with 
different eyes from ours, and the conception of nature following from the latest scientific 
findings differs considerably from that of even a few decades ago.” What is said here 
of nature is true also of history, man, and the world generally. New scientific findings, 
moreover, can be less significant than other factors in changing or correcting our picture 
of things. 
7Christianity and Civilization (Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 1947), pp. 7, 8. 
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to assert the literal truth of the language of faith, nor to exempt it from 
critical examination. Much religious symbol, many biblical symbols, 
are rightly suspect. But we are saying that great faiths must have a 
special kind of language and that the Christian faith has a special 
kind of language which in many particulars cannot be dispensed with 
or replaced. 

Thus the right of faith to its own kind of language grows clear as 
soon as we bring vividly to mind the elemental and sometimes cat- 
astrophic power that accompanies its birth. And all great faith, even 
when it has channeled itself in institutions and doctrines, continues to 
evidence these primal dynamics and therefore to insist on extraordinary 
formulation. Thus faith calls forth new doxologies and liturgies, new 
spirituals and poems, new confessions and propaganda forms which 
seem in one respect or another extravagant or naive, audacious or 
ingenuous, otherworldly or even obscurantist. But faith will insist on 
the legitimacy of its report and of the special grammar of faith and 
rhetoric of faith. 

Once this authority of the wisdom and language of faith is ad- 
mitted, it is immediately to be granted that they are both amenable 
to criticism, and must everlastingly be retested by the Spirit and put 
to the proof of reason. In the last analysis the deliverances of faith 
are only effectively challenged or modified by faith itself, or destroyed 
by unfaith. But reason can and should play its part. It is one of the 
means by which we may test how far faith deals honestly with all 
human experience, and how far it is consistent with itself. The working 
of faith and the affirmations of faith, together with its Scriptures, must 
be everlastingly put to the proof, not only in the light of our own 
religious experience, but also in the light of common sense, reason, 
conscience, and science so far as they can be brought to bear. There 
remains, however, for the believer a real gulf between what he most 
deeply apprehends by all the faculties of his being and what he can 
know by systematic means, and this disparity carries over into the 
world-picture that results and the language with which it is communi- 
cated. 


III 


In the First Epistle to the Corinthians Paul is led to make a con- 
trast between wisdom of a worldly kind and the wisdom of God and 
of the gospel, revealed to us through the Spirit. 
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Now we have received not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is 
from God, that we might understand the gifts bestowed on us by God. And 
we impart this in words not taught by human wisdom but taught by the Spirit, 
interpreting spiritual truths in spiritual language (I Cor. 2:12-13, RSV, margin). 

Paul is under fire in the Corinthian Church because his furniture 
of religious ideas, his counters in debate, and his rhetoric in presenta- 
tion do not meet the standards of religious discussion in Hellenistic 
circles. Paul is challenged by his sophisticated converts from paganism 
to use their categories of knowledge and moral philosophy and the 
accomplished arts of eloquence which gave them such delight. But 
Paul cannot do this. This approach will not reach the heart or engage 
the whole man. Neither will it take into account the world in its total- 
ity. He does, indeed, go far to meet them on their own ground, using 
conceptions and symbols drawn from the syncretism of the period, 
but his message is finally based on what is to them a cruder, more 
naive ideology. He had to resort finally not to Hellenistic speculation 
but to the whole biblical world-story: creation, fall, atonement, con- 
summation. This picture of the world-drama seemed naive and un- 
scientific, and, as we say, superstitious to pagans of that day and even 
to many Gentile-Christians.* But the point is that some such symbolic 
story of the whole of human existence and destiny was necessary if 
the early Christian faith in its full scope was to be conveyed. In the 
light of the divine action the world was unified for the believers; they 
could be sure it hung together, from Alpha to Omega. This under- 
standing required a world-picture and world-story different from the 
shallower conceptions of Hellenistic theosophy. Even when Paul uti- 
lized the gnostic mythology of the Heavenly Man or Revealer, this 
“wisdom of man” was recast in terms of the “wisdom of God” by 
being radically reshaped under the influence of Jewish eschatology and 
the historical realism of the early Christian message. For the absence 
of a doctrine of creation in gnosticism and its dualism of spirit and 
flesh meant that a great part of existence fell outside the control of 
God or any possibility of redemption. 

A chief difficulty in the Bible for modern men, indeed, arises out 
of its pretension to give a comprehensive view of the whole of exist- 
ence. It is precisely those elements in its outlook which pretend to 
universality which make the most difficulty—the beginning and the 


8Compare E. C. Colwell, John Defends the Gospel (Chicago, 1936), pp. 95-101. “The 
Christian doctrine of a future judgment and punishment was naturally seized upon as 
evidence that Christianity was a superstition” (p. 95). 
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end of the world—i.e., creation and eschatology and the centrality of 
Israel, Christ, and the church for the whole race. The skeptic rejects 
these doctrines from the outset as mere myths, no more or less true 
than the myths that have arisen in other peoples and other regions. 
Even Christians today tend to relinquish just these aspects of their 
faith, these claims of the gospel to deal with cosmic and final matters 
and with Christ viewed in these total perspectives. 


But note that what is retained of the Christian faith in such a 
reduced field of vision loses its cogency and grounding when taken by 
itself. Take away the larger frame of reference and the meaning of 
the rest disappears. Remove the circumference of a circle and its 
center vanishes. The “meaning” or importance of Jesus of Nazareth 
fades very rapidly if his life is not seen in relation to ultimates and 
if his cross is not located at the crossroads of history. 

The message of the Son of God who dies upon. the cross, of a God who 
transcends history and is yet in history, who condemns and judges sin and yet 
suffers with and for the sinner, this message is the truth about life. It cannot 
be stated without deceptions [should we not rather say “ambiguities”] but 
the truths which seek to avoid the deceptions are immeasurably less profound. 
Compared to this Christ who died for men’s sins upon the cross, Jesus, the 
good man who tells all men to be good, is more solidly historical. But he is 
the bearer of no more than a pale truism.® 

We find a helpful analogy to the world-integrating power of faith 
in the peculiar faculty of the poet. It has often been pointed out that 
the imaginative vision of the poet not only sees particulars with 
intense vividness but triumphs over multiplicity and unrelatedness, 
and reconciles disparate elements of experience into organic whole- 
ness. The contingent, the fragmentary, the incoherent, fall into a 
pattern that is not artificial but recognized as the true and the mean- 
ingful. And we are related to the whole. 

... poetry, to revert to Donne’s great phrase, seeks either to “contract the 
immensities” and so to communicate them, or to induce in us a state in which, 
as Mr. Bowra says, “we feel that we are the centre, if not of the universe, at 
least of some enormous scheme, and that anything we do or that happens to 
us is pregnant with huge issues.” 

As the same writer adds, “Art is ‘news of reality’ expressed in 
symbols, joys, incantations, enchantments, and the age that cannot 
read it fails to synthesize its disparate experiences.” 


*Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond Tragedy (New York, 1937), p. 3. 
10“The Heritage of Symbolism,” Times Literary Supplement, London, March 13, 1943. 
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The dramatist does this also, working especially with moral ac- 
tions, conflict, and their resolution. The great fables and myths of the 
peoples sum up large aspects of experience, gathering up blind cir- 
cumstance and incoherent elements into a revealing pattern.’ It is 
the peculiar prerogative of faith to carry this out to ultimates. This 
it accomplishes likewise by still profounder imaginative and spiritual 
insight, resolving the anomalies and contradictions of the world as a 
whole. Where such universal perspectives are involved it is evident 
that we are carried beyond the scope of the poet. This ultimate kind 
of insight is occasioned by personal and communal wrestling with 
life, and by the impact of God thus mediated. Moral-historical cir- 
cumstances furnish the travail and awareness in which this kind 
of revelation emerges, binding together past, present, and future, 
and linking heaven and earth. Mysticism as usually defined does not 
rise from so deep a place or so general an experience or attempt to 
give order to so much. 


IV 


All that we have said raises the basic question of the “cognitive”’ 
value of religious symbols and myth, of how far they embody and 
communicate truth. It is not enough to insist that faith must use this 
kind of language. There remains the question of how far such language 
embodies knowledge and what kind of knowledge. This is an issue 
which is passionately discussed today not only in theology but in 
its corresponding aspects in esthetics. Difficulties and confusions arise 
here especially because we do not first take account of the immense 
variety of uses and levels of figurative terminology and of the wide 
disparities in content and occasion of myth understood in its more 
general sense. One barrier to understanding arises out of the long use 
of the terms “myth” or “mythology” in a pejorative sense, as though 
such material were by definition untrue or fanciful. But the chief 
obstacle to the proper validation of religious myth and all cognate 
mythopoetic portrayals of life and history is the stultifying axiom that 
genuine truth or insight or wisdom must be limited to that which can 
be stated in discursive prose, in denotative language stripped as far 
as possible of all connotative suggestion, in “clear ideas,” in short, in 
statement or description of a scientific character. 


11Cf, Santayana, op. cit., p. 173: “la fonction fabulatrice: which is not idle dreaming ; 
but dramatic divination of potentialities latent in human nature.” 
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Yet the proponents of this thesis are increasingly uncomfortable, 
since students of semantics and of science itself have pointed out the 
symbolic character and fluidity of even the most objective terms and 
discourse. But such demonstration avails little with those whose whole 
outlook has been shaped by modern positivism and scientism, or 
whose inner life has been deprived of affective and imaginative rich- 
ness. As, however, human nature itself forbids any such reduction 
as is here postulated, it follows that the modern mind has to recognize 
the role of the imagination in some degree. The grudging and con- 
descending acknowledgment of such activities of the mind and spirit 
takes various forms, depending on the type or scope of symbolic ex- 
pression, artistic or religious. All such expressions, however, have this 
in common—so it is alleged—that they are fiction and irrelevant to 
the search for true knowledge. They are indices or “flags” of sub- 
jective emotion and thus illuminate if anything the artist or believer 
rather than any reality which they may seem to report. Where large 
cultural or cosmogonic myth is concerned, attention is drawn to the 
childish character of the accounts and the relativity of the conceptions 
to the circumstances of the tribe or people shaping such fables. The 
only area where symbol and myth are taken very seriously by the 
scientific mind is in connection with depth psychology. It should 
be added that anthropology assigns a pragmatic value to tribal myth. 
The social delusions in question, it is admitted, further the cohesion 
of the group. 

The denial of the truth-value or representational function of sym- 
bols and myths is related to the general divorce of intellect and imagi- 
nation, of sense and sensibility, since the seventeenth century. Sys- 
tematic scientific discourse alone has benefited by this divorce. De- 
prived of their proper relation to reason, all expressions of the emotional 
and imaginative life, whether artistic, literary, or religious, have tended 
to take on the character of sentimentality or unreality. The function 
of poetry, for example, has been basically distorted in our period 
by this split: poets either maiming themselves by feeling obliged to 
bow to the empirical presuppositions, or, in defense against them, 
conceiving of their task esoterically as altogether irrational. In the- 
ology the same two alternatives have appeared. Theology could con- 
form itself to the reductionist outlook. Or it could commit itself to 
a defiant espousal of revelation and its dogmatic mythological vehicles 
without attempting to bridge the gulf. In dealing with the Scriptures 
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modern interpretation tends similarly either to evacuate its mytho- 
logical world-picture and world-story of any truth-value and reduce 
the biblical faith to a residue of general religious or moral ideas, or 
to authenticate the same as revealed truth, insisting that the “myth” 
of the Bible is sus generis, and not to be read or tested in accordance 
with the laws of either reason or imagination which, however, apply 
here as elsewhere. 

What is first of all needed is that the complexity of the matter be 
admitted. Excessive claims should not be made for the truth of sym- 
bolic statements nor should the indubitable truth of one instance or 
kind of symbol be involved to cover the error of another. Nor, on 
the other hand, should the range and subtlety of human understand- 
ing and statement be cancelled out by a reductive rationalism. For- 
tunately the reaction to such excesses is making itself widely heard 
today, not only in philosophy and semantics, but in esthetics and in 
theology. The limitations of scientific discourse, whether for the grasp 
of experience or the needs of the common man, are being recognized 
anew. 

Men cannot meet the vicissitudes of fortune, the facts of human injustice 
and of natural inequality, the perplexities and complexities of the relation 
between the community and the individual, the tragedy of error and guilt, the 
manifold conflicts and contrasts of human history, and especially of his finite 
life and his infinite aspirations, without that ultimate knowledge which is barred 
to the thinking mind, to the inquiry of scientific and metaphysical reason. . . . 

This knowledge should be granted to man for moral and spiritual guidance. 
But for this purpose, it should not be rational, but so fashioned that every man 
can comprehend it, that is to say, it should be imaginative. The insolubility of 
the ultimate problem and the exigency of the practical purpose unite thus in 
the postulate of religious imagination. . . .1” 

We can agree with this statement of Dr. Kroner, though his claim 
that this kind of knowledge “should not be rational” and is “barred 
to the thinking mind” is open to misunderstanding. There is no 
necessary contradiction between the “rational” and the “imagina- 
tive.” 

We can best characterize the symbolic language of the New Testa- 
ment and justify its truth-value if we first distinguish certain relevant 
terms and indicate their relation to our subject matter. 


12Richard Kroner, “On the Religious Imagination,” Perspectives on a Troubled Decade: 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion, 1939-1949, Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, R. M. 
Maclver, editors. Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation 
to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc. (New York, 1949), pp. 606-607. 
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By the imagination we mean that synthesizing function of the 
mind in dealing with experience at all levels whereby we objectify for 
ourselves realities with regard to which we have rather clues than 
controlled evidence. The operation of the imagination includes both 
perception and creation, but the creative operation here is not fanciful, 
being controlled both by the objectivity of what is sensed and by the 
need to relate it to our previous knowledge or apprehensions. What 
Eichrodt says here with regard to the anthropomorphic traits in the 
biblical picture of God is to the point. 

The immediate nearness and reality of God (obscured in more spiritual- 
izing conceptions) comes to the fore in Old Testament revelation and thus 
compels the clothing of the divine presence in human form. 

Yet, as he continues, the metaphorical rather than realistic char- 
acter of such traits is evident in the fact that the art of the repre- 
sentation is such as to veil the Deity rather than to describe him.* 
Similarly with regard to the employment of the symbol of fire in the 
representation of the Deity: 

It is idle to dispute as to whether in Israel men thought that they actually 
saw God in such natural phenomena or whether the symbolism indicated an 
exceptional kind of “seeing” or recognition of God as in a picture. 

Popular thinking in general makes no such hairsplitting theological 
distinctions. What emerges from the naive language is a testimony 
that the seeing of God was something indisputably real. That God’s 
glory was felt to be properly indescribable is shown by the fact that 
any attempt to describe his face or form more particularly is alto- 
gether absent.’* 

Such “symbol” then means any figure, metaphor, or correlative 
for a reality to be conveyed, especially for elusive, subtle, or complex 
realities and experience not amenable to description or denotation. 
If we speak of “symbolic discourse” more generally we have in mind 
more extended units of figurative and pictorial matter; the summation 
of larger aspects of experience under an extended figure or related 
figures; discourse charged with tropes and connotative terms. 

The New Testament is, of course, full of such symbol and mytho- 


13Theologie des Alten Testaments, II (Leipzig, 1939), pp. 4, 5. The same factors operate 
in the portrayal of Krishna-Arjuna in the Bagavad Gita. See D. G. Mukerji, The Song 
of God (New York, 1931), pp. 101, 102, in which the cosmic transcendence of the Deity 
is related to his human incarnation. 
14/bid., p. 3. For a striking use of the symbolism of fire in suggesting the temple, throne, 
and glory of God, see Enoch 14:15-24. 
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poetical language from beginning to end, from the single detail or 
metaphor through the parable, allegory, extended trope, legend (in 
the sense of hagiographic account), to mythical narrative (theophany, 
etc.), to all-encompassing world-myth. The question of the validity 
or historicity of particular elements is not prejudiced by this general 
characterization. The point is that the New Testament uses figurative 
representation as do all sagas, epics, sacred books, and poetry. Most 
of this is old and familiar imagery and motif, weighted with meaning 
through generations, evocative and reproductive of older experience, 
sentiments, and loyalties. Culture and faith live upon just such “generic 
signs.” The dense richness of such symbols, their role in the life of 
the imagination, and their importance for communication and for 
social cohesion and tradition is well suggested in the following passage 
by Professor Milton C. Nahm which is primarily concerned with the 
arts. After referring to the symbols of the “leader” and that of “light,” 
he writes: 
But one might have ranged afar, to make the point the clearer, among the 


primordial images which become the classic symbols for art, simply because 


art revives 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty. 


These images live, not in the “faith of reason” but in the life of feeling which 
is, in part, recognitive and reproductive. Art gains familiarity because of this 
and the arts display the principle in the recurrence of symbols—symbols of the 
hunt and the chase, of danger and vengeance, chicanery, death, old age, change, 
tales of marriage of spring and winter, the passage of time and of the seasons, 
chance and love, the ladder and the tree of life, the isles of the blest, the 
demons and the werewolves of a hundred Beowulfs and Homers, tales of horror, 
the storied fables of the beneficence of warm sun and soft rain, of the mating 
of earth and heaven, the havoc of storm, hurricane, and earthquake, of plague, 
pestilence, starvation, and war. From this I concluded that by the relation of 
feeling to generic signs we search for communication and its means only to 
find them “tumbling at our feet”’ in the permanent record of feelings which men 
symbolize in their art.!° 


Many of these “signs” or motifs appear in the Old Testament and 
some are taken up thence into the New. Imaginative religious literature 
just because of its human setting and relevance is full of such asso- 
ciative cultural symbols. The Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles and, evidently, the Apocalypse testify to a corresponding 
exploitation of elements from a long past. With such folk themes and 


15Milton C. Nahm, “Art as One of the Bridges of Cultural Understanding: Retrospect 
and Prospect,” Perspectives on a Troubled Decade, op. cit., pp. 763-764. 
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imagery as the following the revealing events of God’s action in the 
Gospel are presented and interpreted: the speech of Deity, the theoph- 
any, the contest of God and Satan, Paradise, the angelic hierarchy, 
the birth of the Divine child, the water of life, the New Jerusalem, 
the celestial court, the underworld, the (cosmic) Vine, the primal Man, 
the descent of the Light Bringer. Such a list could be extended. Such 
symbols represent the “available past” which poet but also prophet 
and apostle draw upon. At this point we are first of all defending the 
indispensable role and validity of such imaginative material. At no 
level can human society forego it. The question of truth cannot be 
simply answered where such diverse elements are in view. But we 
may emphasize one aspect of the question. The long-continued vitality 
of many such symbols argues one kind of objectivity (if not the 
objectivity of a scientific proposition, yet equally significant), namely, 
that of the unaltering human sentiments so served. There must be an 
objective order of experience, of reality in this sense, with which the 
imaginative statements correspond, thus acquiring a degree or kind 
of “truth.” A philosopher like Santayana carries this thesis very far, 
though in what concerns the supreme Christological symbol he fails 
to connect adequately this type of “truth” with the historical person 
of Jesus. But the cognitive value of the symbols often has another 
aspect, and this appears especially in connection with myth. 


In the narrower sense a myth is a story concerning divine beings 
especially in their dealings with man and nature: thus the myths of 
Prometheus, of the Creation, and of Paradise and the Fall. Myths can 
be distinguished by their real subject matter, 7. e., the area of experi- 
ence out of which they arise and which they objectify. Some myths, 
at least originally, arose out of man’s observation of and concern 
with the cycles of nature, whether of celestial phenomena or of earth’s 
fertility. Some relate to the primary relations of the family: man and 
woman, parent and child. Some record ancient culture crises, the 
transition to agricultural life or the use of fire or new tools. The New 
Testament itself contains residues and transformations of such nature 
and culture myths. The Apocalypse utilizes ancient cosmological 
myths. Fertility myth absorbed into the later mystery cults makes 
through them or through contemporary syncretism an indirect im- 
pression upon Christology and the sacraments. The Good Shepherd, 
the Vine, the Man from heaven, carried general mythical associations 
and corresponding appeal for men of the Hellenistic world. 
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World-historical myth requires special attention. Here we have 
more universal stories or pictures of the total world-process or large 
aspects of it: the conflict of light and darkness, of order and chaos; 
cycles of creation and destruction; or, as in the New Testament par- 
ticularly, creation, fall, restoration, and consummation. Here we en- 
counter the theology of history or world-plot assumed by Jesus and 
the early church. Late Judaism and early Christianity drew especially 
here upon cosmogonic and eschatological myth deriving from Persia 
and Babylonia, reshaping it to accord with the moral insights developed 
in Israel. Early Christianity also utilized, in conjunction with this, 
myth of gnostic character at hand in the syncretism of the time, like- 
wise representing an impressive dramatization of human destiny and 
serving as a vehicle for the sense of existence of multitudes of souls 
through many generations. 

Justification for the resort to such vehicles for the interpretation 
of history is tellingly presented by Toynbee. This author reverts to 
the truth of what he calls “fiction” or “mythology” at numerous points. 
He recalls Aristotle’s statement in connection with the Greek drama 
that “fiction is truer and more philosophical than history.” Here 
Toynbee adds: 


“The form of artistic creation and expression called fiction is the only 
technique that can be employed or is worth employing” in dealing with certain 
kinds of data. “In such circumstances the data cannot be significantly expressed 
except in some notation which gives an intuition of the infinite in finite terms; 
and such a notation is fiction.’’!® 

Toynbee has in mind not only such art forms as the Greek trage- 
dies and the novels of Dostoievski but also religious narratives like 
those of the creation and the fall in Genesis. Mythology, he says, is 

a primitive form of apprehension and expression in which—as in fairy tales 
listened to by children or in dreams dreamt by sophisticated adults—the line 
between fact and fiction is left undrawn.17 

He continues by insisting that written history has to use such 
mythology or fiction whenever it would become really significant. 
In a major feature of his inquiry, the attempt to explain the rise of 
great civilizations, he recognizes the inadequacy of strictly scientific 
procedure and turns to mythology as Plato did in dealing with matters 
bordering on the ultimate. 


164 Study of History, Abridgement of Volumes I-VI by D. C. Somervell (New York 
and London, 1947), pp. 40, 46. 
11] bid., p. 44. 
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The dispute as to the cognitive value of myth, its character as 
a vehicle of truth, is the same dispute as appears in the field of art 
between the expressionists (for example, Croce) and the representa- 
tionalists or symbolists. A moment’s attention here will clarify and 
corroborate our thesis. For the expressionist holds that art (here 
substitute “myth’”) “tells no story” as to objective order of things. 
The work of art (or the myth) if it be an index of anything is one 
only of subjective intensities and excitements. So R. G. Collingwood 
describes the esthetic life as an autonomous activity which “arises 
from within . . . and is not a specific reaction to a stimulus proceeding 
from a specific type of external object.’* Similarly for many anthro- 
pologists the whole complex of art, ritual, and myth of an Indian tribe 
is thought of as wholly relative to their peculiar ‘“nature-society- 
personality integrate,” the myth having no objective truth-content 
but simply serving a cultural or survival need. 

The difficulty with all such views is that the imagination is thought 
of as acting in abstracto. First of all it is to be insisted that the esthetic 
feeling is inseparable from the symbols employed and that these 
symbols have very concrete reference to shared human experience of 
objects, events, incidents, etc. Thus the work of imagination is more 
than expression; it is communication.’® But it is also representation, 
for the signs and symbols in question constitute a notation of reality, 
however different in kind from that of science. Another way to put 
this is to say that as there is no pure emotion without some element 
of perception, so there are no symbols without some element of cog- 
nition and statement. 

Myth, then, like art, offers a report of the world, “news of reality.” 
The importance of the truth represented, or the proportion of truth 
to error, depends upon the experience and wisdom of those who shaped 
the myth. The chief integrating symbols of the Bible convey real 
meaning and interpretative insight. They rose out of costly moral 
experience and were subject to the corrections of that experience. They 
were chiefly shaped by spokesmen and prophets whose insight is 
confirmed by their lives. They received negative confirmation by the 
sterility of opposing ideals, and positive confirmation by the amazing 
fruitfulness they manifested in history. In the postbiblical period they 
communicated a world-vision which long served as the framework and 


18The Principles of Art (Oxford, 1938), p. 40. 
19Cf. Nahm, op. cit. 
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setting of the moral vitality of Europe, despite the alienness of their 
formulation. For such reasons we must assign truth-value to the pic- 
ture language of Christian faith. At the same time we must be careful 
to dissociate this validation of biblical myth from one to which men 
in the Platonic tradition are often tempted. For them the myths 
represent universal ideas or ideals with little attachment to the his- 
torical process. We must avoid all such idealism here, represented 
recently by Santayana’s striking study of the idea of Christ in the 
gospels.” 

But there are immense differences in the kind and quality of truth 
mediated by different myths. The myth of the Bible has a very dif- 
ferent genesis and character from that of Greece, for example. Here 
we have to do, not with representations of the cycles of the seasons 
nor of the fertility of nature, nor of man’s psychological constants, 
nor of ancient ethnic and cultural crises, though these may have been 
taken up into it in various ways, and though these often have their 
profound meaning. The biblical myth is more general, more important, 
and more true, because it arose out of a society living at an increas- 
ingly personal level. It is particularly in its moral concern and in its 
related view of creation, history, time, and judgment that its differ- 
entiae appear. To speak of it as myth except with the greatest caution 
is therefore misleading.”’ 


20George Santayana, The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, or God in Man (New York, 


1946). Note, however, this writer’s defense of the metaphors and anthropomorphisms of 
the poets and the Bible, p. 177. His assumption throughout is that myth conveys truth. 


21Nicholas Berdiaeff in his volume, Esprit et Liberté (Paris Editions, “Je sers,” 1935), 
devotes a chapter, pp. 73-106, to “Symbole, mythe et dogme.” In section IV, pp. 89-95, 
he states very impressively, though in the context of his own theology, the truth-value 
and indispensability of myth in religion and philosophy: “The myth is a concrete 
narrative which has engraved itself in the language, memory and creation of a people, 
in which are expressed the primal events and phenomena of the spiritual life, symbolized 
in the natural world” (p. 90). He illustrates by the myths of Prometheus, Dionysus, and 
the Fall. His chief criticism is directed against the modern view of myth as a mere 
projection of psychic experience or religious sentiment. Myths are ontological in their 
origin; they reflect the divine life, “the depth of being” known in spiritual experience. 
One can add that the world symbol of the Bible reflects peculiarly the moral aspect 
of our ultimate being; it is shaped by the experience of the heart and the conscience and 
not only of the psyche. 

Biblical symbol can be contrasted with Greek myth in another way. The Greek myths 
deal always with limited forces, limited agents. Even the gods are limited by fate or 
necessity or fortune. In the central “myth” of Christianity God is omnipotent. There 
are no remainders beyond his control, whether of inertia or hostility. 








Symbolic Knowledge and 
Religious Truth 


By BEN ZION BOKSER 


 YMBOLISM is man’s indispensable instrument for giving lucidity 

to the world about him. The need for symbolizing reality stems 
from the complexity of existence, which transcends the mind’s capacity 
to comprehend it. We can know only a portion of what exists, and 
we grasp more readily the concrete and the tangible. Our abstract 
ideas must be broken up into distinctive categories, and we must in- 
carnate-them in specific media, which become a kind of allegory for 
the realities they represent. “We cannot do without symbols,” George 
Santayana declared, “because the entire and intrinsic nature of real 
objects is not open to apprehension nor manageable in discourse.’”* 


The need for symbolism is felt in all culture, but it is especially 
crucial in religion. Religion asserts that all particular existences are 
linked together by a principle of coherence, a principle that reflects 
the action of an Absolute, an Eternal and Infinite Being who is the 
source and the end of all existence. We speak of this Being as God. 
But what is the nature of this Being? The human mind cannot com- 
prehend the absolute. All attributes of perfection which we employ 
in common human discourse are colored by human experience; they 
reflect man’s world, which is a limited world; they embody particular 
categories of quality or quantity, of action or passion, which imply 
limitation and finitude. And we cannot escape this finitude even if 
we added up all those attributes, for no multiplicity of finite facts can 
effect a transition from the finite to the infinite. 


We can discern events in nature and in history which are trace- 
able to God’s initiative but God’s essence necessarily eludes us. 
Classic theology has reckoned with this fact by declaring that only 
two types of knowledge are possible about God, the knowledge of 
negative attributes, and the knowledge of function, in contradistinction 
to the knowledge of essence. Negative attributes tell us what God 


1QObiter Dicta (New York, 1936), p. 146. 
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is not, and they help us to dissociate God from all similarity to mortal 
beings. The knowledge of function is the characterization not of God’s 
being, but of the manner of his work in creation. 

The conclusions of classic theology present us with this dilemma, 
however. They impose an austerity on our expressions about God 
which robs our speech of concreteness and vitality, blunting its power 
to stir the minds and hearts of men. It makes God remote and inac- 
cessible to human life, defeating the very aim of religion, which is 
to lead man ever closer to his Maker. 

We find our way out of this dilemma through the process of 
symbolism. We exercise the liberty of speaking about God with terms 
denoting every aspect of perfection we know. These terms are admit- 
tedly charged with associations which derive from human experience. 
They convey only a partial truth. They create human analogies to 
God’s work. Poetry has in a sense replaced sober fact. But they give 
our speech a pictorial and vivid quality, enabling it to meet the require- 
ments of effective communication. 

Maimonides characterized this process thus: ‘Expressions which 
can easily be comprehended and understood by all are applied to the 
Creator. Hence the description of God by attributes implying cor- 
poreality, in order to express His existence; because the multitude 
of people do not easily conceive existence except in connection with 
a body. . . . Whatever we regard as a state of perfection is likewise 
attributed to God, as expressing that He is perfect in every respect and 
that no imperfection or deficiency whatever is found in Him... . In 
relation to God what we consider to be a state of perfection is in truth 
the highest degree of imperfection. If, however, men were to think 
that those human perfections were absent in God, they would consider 
Him as imperfect.’””” 

Every phase of religion reflects the presence of symbolism. The 
sacred scriptures of religion speak about God as though he were a 
person. They speak of him as endowed with physical organs such as 
eyes, hands, ears, and they trace to him the actions and emotions 
which are engendered by these organs. These attributes are, of course, 
true only in an analogical or symbolic sense. The eyes of God refer to 
his providence as revealed in the life process. In human experience, 
keeping an eye on someone is equivalent to exercising care over him. 


2Guide to the Perplexed, I, 26. 
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By analogy to human life God’s care is described similarly, as in the 
biblical statement: “The eye of the Lord is toward those who fear 
him” (Psalms 33:18). The hand of God is similarly an expression for 
his might, and it is once again purely a metaphor, a symbol, follow- 
ing a human analogy, where the most elemental assertion of power 
is with the manipulation of the hand. Likewise, the ears of God are 
only a reference to God’s knowledge, though knowledge itself when 
applied to God is metaphoric because it suggests a human phenom- 
enon. God’s knowledge is quite dissimilar to man’s. 


The most striking symbol applied to God is “mouth,” and its 
derivative process of “speech.” The prophets repeatedly ascribe their 
utterances to divine authority, and they frequently express it through 
a gross anthropomorphism, such as Isaiah did, when he said: ‘The 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken” (1:20). But these anthropomorphisms 
are only metaphors, drawing on human analogies so as to make more 
comprehensible the experience of prophetic illumination. As Maimoni- 
des put it: “When we are told that God addressed the prophets and 
spoke to them, our minds are merely to receive a notion that there is 
a divine knowledge to which the prophets attain; we are to be im- 
pressed with the idea that the things which the prophets communicate 
to us come from the Lord, and are not altogether the products of their 
own conceptions of ideas. We must not suppose that in speaking God 
employed voice or sound, or that He has a soul in which the thoughts 
reside, and that these thoughts are superadded to His essence... . 
All this has its origin in our comparing the acts of God to our own 
ae i 

Religious symbolism frequently draws analogies between man’s 
spiritual life and the physical world about him. God himself is called 
a fortress, a refuge, and even a rock—metaphors suggesting his pro- 
tection in time of stress. The frugality of the ant is made an object 
lesson for human diligence. Man is asked to be as agile as the deer 
and as determined as the lion in performing the will of his Father 
in Heaven. The life-giving power of the divine law is compared to 
water. The man who trusts the Lord is compared to a tree planted by 
the water. The wicked man in his instability is seen as the chaff which 
the wind bloweth away. The objects which figure in these analogies 
are then taken as symbols, representing the parallel aspects in the 


3Guide to the Perplexed, I, 69. 
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inner life of man. These symbols have often been given pictorial 
representation in the various arts, creating a kind of allegory in which 
objects of familiar experience appear only as representations of a 
higher meaning. 

The disciplines of religion reflect a like application of the principle 
of symbolism. The purpose of the religious discipline is to enable a 
person to feel close to God. Such closeness serves the cause of human 
morale as well as human morality. It sustains human morale by culti- 
vating in us the assurance of God’s friendship and love for us. It 
serves the cause of morality as well, for man’s assurance of God’s 
love for him engenders as a response man’s love for God, and the 
highest expression of our love is the desire to imitate our beloved. 
Man’s moral obligations toward other creatures have as their ultimate 
rationale the impulse to imitate God’s providence, to enlist as a col- 
laborator with him in furthering the welfare of all other creatures. 

The cultivation of closeness to God could not be effected through 
verbalization alone. It is, however, pursued efficaciously through action 
symbols. Through the various acts of piety man has a ready channel 
expressing his love for God and for deepening his attachment to his 
ideals of the good life. The disciplines of piety proceed through the 
recitation of words, but they attain their highest eloquence through 
symbolic acts. Holidays such as Passover celebrate God’s intervention 
in history as a power of redemption. Tabernacles celebrate His bounty 
in the gifts of nature. The Sabbath commemorates the act of creation 
itself. The phylacteries worn by a Jew on arm and head during daily 
morning prayer dedicate the energies of hand and brain to God. The 
case attached to the doorpost, in which is set the parchment with the 
text of the biblical injunction to love God with heart and soul and 
might, reminds one on entering and leaving the home that one’s 
activity must be judged by a divine standard. Action impresses us 
more deeply than words, and these symbols therefore play an effective 
role in affirming the religious idea. 

The most subtle religious ideas are thus made comprehensible by 
being robed in familiar garments. They are viewed from a human 
perspective, which enables us to assimilate them to our common expe- 
rience. Erich Frank has written at length of the role of these meta- 
phors in religion: “Man in his discourse with God can use only his 
own words. If he speaks of God as our Lord and Father, of His will, 
His providence, all such concepts are taken from human life; they are 
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not to be understood literally but as metaphors. These ideas, however, 
just because they are entirely human, are the perfect expression of 
the relation which man has to his God.’ 


The discovery that we formulate our conception of God in our own 
image has sometimes been used to argue that the belief in God is no 
more than a projection of human fancy. But this is a fallacious infer- 
ence. For is not man’s experience part of the universe, and a tool 
through which we may interpret it? The artist’s interpretation of the 
sunset is also a human judgment about a fact in nature. The physical 
process enacted by the play of colors is given form by a man, who 
portrays what he sees from his own perspective. But this does not rob 
it of objective validity. 


Indeed even the physical sciences are enmeshed in this kind of 
subjectivism. The picture of the natural order drawn by science 
represents a human configuration of reality, as seen by the colored 
lenses which are peculiar to men’s ways of knowing. As one scientist 
put it: “The irony of men’s quest for reality is that as nature is 
stripped of its disguises . . . the evolving picture becomes ever more 
abstract and remote from experiences. . . . So, paradoxically, what 
the scientist and the philosopher call the world of appearances . . . is 
the world in which finite man is incarcerated by his essential nature. 
And what the scientist and philosopher call the world of reality— 
the colorless, soundless impalpable cosmos which lies like an iceberg 
beneath the plane of man’s perceptions—is a skeleton structure of 
symbols.” 


In all realms of knowledge man is the measurer of all things, and 
the reality which he seeks to know can never be wholly encompassed 
by the yardsticks with which he makes his computations. 


The organization of religious knowledge in categories of symbol- 
ism enhances our powers of expression. Yet it introduces a new prob- 
lem of obscurantism. The parallels that may be drawn between one 
level of life and another are numerous, and some may be within 
one person’s experience and not in that of another. Seymour Gresser 
in his poem, “Year of Honey,” writes: 


4Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth (Oxford University Press, 1945), 
pp. 97f. 


5Lincoln Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Einstein (New York, 1948), pp. 109f. 
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O I could pray for the face sharp as pin, 
as sure, wait a thousand i again 
for the ferryman fish. 


Fish, Mr. Gresser explained, when confronted with the charge 
that his line was obscure, symbolizes the Messiah. This symbol, his 
explanation continues, “has been common ever since the early Chris- 
tians used it as a sign of recognition among themselves.” 

Mr. Gresser’s symbolism is erudite, but his allusions hardly con- 
form to common experience. The Cabbala is a classic illustration of 
a literature that suffers from obscurantism because it abounds in 
symbols which are not readily recognizable. 

It is the particularity imposed on symbols by differentiated expe- 
riences in which they arise that is often responsible for the barriers 
between the people of one community and another. Mahatma Gandhi 
converted the spinning wheel into a symbol of self-help for the Hindu 
masses, but it cannot have such associations for other men. For a 
Christian to close his shop on Good Friday is a gesture of piety, but 
it can express no such feeling for those outside the Christian church. 

The barriers of symbolism can be crossed, but they cannot be 
removed. They can be crossed through knowledge and understanding, 
as we cross the boundaries of any language. But as we shall always 
have distinctive languages to express distinctive experiences, so shall 
we have distinctive symbols. Indeed, language itself is only another 
variety of symbols which men have fashioned in the unending quest 
for intercommunication. “The deeply religious individual who gives 
expression to his belief in God through a veneration of his beloved 
sacred symbols,” Max Planck observed, “has an understanding for 
the fact that there can be other persons . . . to whom other symbols 
are no less beloved and sacred—just as a definite concept remains 
unaltered whether it is expressed by one word or another, in one lan- 
guage or another.’’® 

A recognition of the symbolic nature of religious knowledge makes 
it clear that we cannot attain absolute truth in our conception of God. 
For we are confronted with this paradox. As we shed symbol and seek 
to formulate our notions about God in objective terms, we become 
abstract and we can speak only in negative attributes. As we move 


SHopkins Review, Winter Issue. 
7New York Times, Book Review Section, March 16, 1952. 
8Scientific Autobiography, p. 166. 
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to concreteness, we become figurative, and thus impose upon our 
utterance the compromise of relativity. Dr. Frank has well char- 
acterized this problem: “Wherever man, not content with religion 
and its figurative truth, tries by philosophical reasoning to find a more 
adequate conception of God, he achieves not a higher or broader con- 
ception of Him but finds only abstract ideas of Him which cannot 
satisfy religious needs. The philosopher . . . can approach God or the 
Absolute through reason only in a negative sense, by distinguishing 
his object from his own idea of it. . . . Even the most rational idea of 
God retains a finite element which makes it inadequate.” 

The dilemma which confronts us in our quest for religious truth 
has been widely recognized. It is conceded, for instance, by Thomas 
Aquinas, who phrases it thus: “It is natural to man to attain to intel- 
lectual truths through sensible objects, because all our knowledge 
originates from sense. Hence in Holy Writ spiritual truths are fittingly 
taught under the likeness of material things. . . . These things are not 
literal descriptions of divine truths. . . . For what He is not, is clearer 
to us than what He is.”’”” 

Judaism remains, however, unique in having drawn from these 
facts the inference that theological conformity must not be expected 
of man; that religious truth must retain its fluidity and freedom, and 
is not to be compressed into finely drawn creeds. The opaque medium 
of a finite self stands between God and all our conceptions of him. 
Because God is the ultimate source of all our yearnings for him, there 
must be some truth in even the most primitive faith. And there must 
be a degree of error in the most sophisticated theology, for it cannot 
escape the finitude of the human perspective through which truth 
must be mediated. As Hayim Rambani in his recent exposition of 
Judaism expressed it: “It is impossible for man to attain a grasp of 
the truth in all its fullness: It is only possible to attain an approxi- 
mation of it. One must not be perturbed at diverse systems of thought, 
operating with varying concepts. A pluralism in outlook is inevitable, 
even as a plurality of particular existences is a condition of life in 
this world.’””™ 

The claim for absolutism made on behalf of any theology is born 
of a confusion between symbol and fact, between letter and spirit. 


90>. cit., p. 99. 
10Summa, Part 1, pp. 1, 9. 
11Dat u-Medinah (Jerusalem, 1943), p. 23. 
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This hypostasis of symbols has been well characterized by George 
Santayana as “a sort of sensuous idolatry.””” 

It should be added, however, that while Judaism never demanded 
conformity to a creed, it did demand conformity to a highly developed 
system of law, which includes not only the demands of morality, but 
also the action symbols of piety. To quote Rambani once more: “In 
the ideology of each faith there are different trends. And certainly 
there is divergence in the theologies of the different faiths. But the 
conflict in theory does not negate the truth which inheres in the essen- 
tial content of religion. For theoretical formulations do not pertain 
to what is essential in religion. The essence of religions is in action 
and not in speculation. And the virtue of a religion is not in the 
number of true ideas which inhere in its speculative systems, but in 
the extent to which it realizes the truth (justice, equity, love, and the 
general ethical demands, the devotion to God, hope in the world to 
come, the preference for eternal over temporary matters), which it 
inspires in its adherents.’’™* 

Action symbols differ from verbal symbols in two respects. They 
are psychologically potent even if the ideas they embody are the most 
general. They permit fluidity in interpretation and thus offer us a 
basis of group identity without sacrificing intellectual freedom. But 
action symbols have pitfalls of their own, the pitfalls of formalism, 
which is only another manifestation of literalism. For we tend to take 
the action symbol as somehow an end in itself. And ritual obscures 
the values for which it was meant to be but a vehicle. This is inescap- 
able. The peril of literalism hovers over every kind of symbolic 
knowledge. Against this peril man must be constantly vigilant. He must 
forever break through his forms of expression to seek their inner 
meaning. 

The need for symbolism and the problems it raises correspond 
to the dual nature of man, his spiritual essence which must function 
through a physical body. The tensions of this duality are manifested 
in all the contradictory pressures of human nature. The quest for 
giving our truth an objective character and yet at the same time for 
expressing it in symbols born of subjective experience is only another 
instance of that tension which remains a fundamental fact about man’s 
functioning in the universe. 


12Qbiter Scripta, p. 144. 
13] bid., p. 183. 





The Language of Metaphysical 
Experience 


The Sense of Non-Sense 
By ALAN W. Watts 


"THERE is an area of human experience for which we do not have 

any really suitable name in our Western languages, for while it is 
basic to such matters as religion, metaphysics, and mysticism, it is 
not identical with any one of them. I refer to the perennial type of 
experience which is described as a more or less immediate knowledge 
of God, or of the ultimate reality, ground or essence of the universe, 
by whatever name it may be represented.* 

According to the ancient spiritual traditions of both Europe and 
Asia, which include ways of life and thought as widely different as 
Buddhism and Catholicism, this experience is the supreme fulfillment 
of human life—the goal, the final end, toward which human existence 
is ordered. 

According, however, to modern logical philosophy—scientific em- 
piricism, logical positivism, and the like—statements of this kind are 
simply meaningless. While it is admitted that there may be interesting 
and delightful experiences of the “mystical” type, logical philosophy 
finds it altogether illegitimate to regard them as containing any knowl- 
edge of a metaphysical character, as constituting an experience of 
“ultimate reality” or the Absolute. 

This critique is based not so much upon a psychological analysis 
of the experience itself as upon purely logical analysis of such universal 
concepts as God, Ultimate Reality, Absolute Being, and the like— 
all of which are shown to be terms without meaning. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to describe the steps of this critique in any 
detail, since it should be familiar enough to every student of modern 
philosophy, and since there seems no need to take issue with the 
logical argument itself. The starting point of this paper is one which, 


1] have not simply equated this experience with “mysticism” since the latter frequently 
contains symbolic and affective elements which are by no means essential to the order 
of experience I am discussing. 
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perversely it may seem, regards the basic argument of modern logical 
philosophy as a highly important contribution to metaphysical thought 
—enabling us to evaluate the true character and function of meta- 
physical terms and symbols far less confusedly than has hitherto 
been possible. 

This evaluation, however, is not the sort of devaluation which the 
individual exponents of logical philosophy, such as Russell, Ayer, 
and Reichenbach, propose. For the positive contribution of logical 
philosophy to metaphysics and religion has been obscured by the 
fact that such exponents were not content to be logicians. Because of 
a certain emotional bias against religious or metaphysical points of 
view, this logical critique has been used as an instrument in a polemic, 
even a propaganda, with emotional rather than logical motivations. 

It is one thing to demonstrate that the concept of Being is without 
logical meaning. It is quite another to go on to say that this, and 
similar metaphysical concepts, are not philosophy but poetry, where 
the term “poetry” carries a very strongly implied pooh-pooh. The 
implication is that the “poetry” of religious and metaphysical symbols 
may be cause or effect of very exquisite and inspiring emotional experi- 
ences, but these, like “the arts” in wartime, are among the non- 
essentials of life. The serious philosopher regards them as charming 
toys—as means of decorating life, not of understanding it—in some- 
what the same way as a physician might adorn his office with a medicine 
mask from the South Seas. All this is merely damning with faint praise. 

While the exponents of logical philosophy have, on their side, 
sought to devalue the insights of metaphysics and religion, the would-be 
defenders of Faith have for the most part looked around somewhat 
ineffectually for means of defeating logical philosophy at its own 
game. On the whole, the more successful counterattack has seemed to 
be returning one pooh-pooh for another; as, for instance, the quip 
that Ayer, Reichenbach, and company have exchanged philosophy 
for grammar. 

Yet in the context of Western philosophy and religion this situation 
is not at all surprising, for we have always been under the impression 
that religio-metaphysical statements are of the same order as scientific 
and historical statements. We have generally taken it for granted that 
the proposition, “There is a God,” is a statement of the same kind 
as, “There are stars in the sky.” The assertion that “all things have 
being” has always seemed to convey information in the same way as 
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the assertion that “all men are mortal.” Furthermore, “The universe 
was made by God” has seemed as much a statement of the historical 
type as that “the telephone was invented by Thomas Edison.” 

Dr. F. S. C. Northrop is thus perfectly correct in pointing to the 
essential similarity between science, on the one hand, and the Hebrew- 
Christian religious tradition, on the other, in so far as both are con- 
cerned with “truth” as a structure of objective reality, whose nature 
is determinate even if unseen. Indeed, the scientific spirit has its 
historical origins in the type of mentality which is concerned to know 
the supernatural and the unseen in terms of positive propositions, 
which wants to know what facts lie beneath the surface of events. 
Thus Christian theology and science stand in somewhat the same 
historical relation as astrology and astronomy, alchemy and chemistry, 
both constituting a body of theory to explain the past and predict 
the future.” 

But Christianity did not disappear with the alchemists. Since the 
rise of modern science, theology has played a most problematic role. 
It has taken many different attitudes to science, ranging from denounc- 
ing it as a rival doctrine, through conciliation and adaptation, to a 
sort of withdrawal in which it is felt that theology speaks of a realm 
of being inaccessible to scientific inquiry. Throughout, there has been 
the general assumption on the part of both theologians and scientists 
that the two disciplines were employing the same kind of language, 
and were interested in the same order of objective, determinate truths. 
Indeed, when some theologians speak of God as having “an objective, 
supernatural reality, independent of our minds and of the sensible 
world,” it is impossible to see how their language differs from that 
of science. For it appears that God is some specific thing or fact— 
an objective existence—supernatural in the sense that he or it is 
imperceptible within the “wave band” of our sense organs and scien- 
tific instruments. 

Where this confusion between the nature of religious or meta- 
physical statements, on the one hand, and scientific or historical 
statements, on the other, remains unclarified, it will, of course, be 
difficult indeed to see how modern logical philosophy can make any 


2Of course there are other interpretations of the proper functions of alchemy and 
astrology, representing their aims as utterly different from those of science. Deeply 
understood, neither alchemy nor astrology have to do with the prediction and control 
of future events, but are rather a symbolism of eternal “events” and the process of 
their realization in the present. 
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positive contribution to metaphysics. In a theological system where 
God plays the part of a scientific hypothesis, that is, a means of 
explaining and predicting the course of events, it is easy enough to 
show that the hypothesis adds nothing to our knowledge. One does not 
explain what happens by saying that God wills it. For if everything 
that happens is by divine intention or permission, the will of God 
becomes merely another name for “everything that happens.” Upon 
logical analysis, the statement, “Everything is the will of God,” turns 
out to be the tautology, “Everything is everything.” 

To cut a long story short, thus far the contribution of logical 
philosophy to metaphysics has been entirely negative. The verdict 
seems to be that, under logical scrutiny, the entire body of meta- 
physical doctrine consists either of tautology or nonsense. But this 
amounts to a total “debunking” of metaphysics only as it has been 
understood in the West—as consisting of meaningful statements con- 
veying information about “transcendental objects.” Oriental philos- 
ophy has never been of the serious opinion that metaphysical state- 
ments convey information of a positive character. Their function is 
not to denote “Reality” as an object of knowledge, but to “cure” a 
psychological process by which man frustrates and tortures himself 
with all kinds of unreal problems. To the Oriental mind, “Reality” 
cannot be expressed; it can only be known intuitively by getting rid 
of unreality, of contradictory and absurd ways of thinking and feeling. 

The primary contribution of logical philosophy in this sphere is 
simply the confirmation of a point which has long been clear to both 
Hindus and Buddhists, though perhaps less widely realized in the 
Christian tradition. The point is that the attempt to talk about, think 
about, or know about the ultimate Reality constitutes an impossible 
task. If epistemology is the attempt to know what knows, and ontology 
the attempt to define “is-ness,” they are clearly circular and futile 
procedures, like trying to bite one’s own teeth. In a commentary on 
the Kena Upanishad, Shankara says: 

Now a distinct and definite knowledge is possible in respect of everything 
capable of becoming an object of knowledge: but it is not possible in the case 
of That which cannot become such an object. That is Brahman, for It is the 
Knower, and the Knower can know other things, but cannot make Itself the 
object of Its own knowledge, in the same way that fire can burn other things 
but cannot burn itself. 

In the same way the Brikadaranyaka Upanishad says: 


Thou couldst not see the seer of sight, thou couldst not hear the hearer of 
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hearing, nor perceive the perceiver of perception, nor know the knower of 
knowledge (iii, 4. 2). 


Or in the words of a Chinese Buddhist poem: 


It is like a sword that wounds, but cannot wound itself; 
Like an eye that sees, but cannot see itself.* 

A similar difficulty exists for physics in any attempt to investigate 
the nature of energy. For there is a point at which physics, as much 
as metaphysics, enters the realm of tautology and nonsense because 
of the circular character of the task which it attempts—to study 
electrons with instruments which are, after all, electrons themselves. 
At the risk of quoting a source which is somewhat passé, the classical 
statement of this problem is in Eddington’s Nature of the Physical 
World: 


We have perhaps forgotten that there was a time when we wanted to be 
told what an electron is. The question was never answered. . . . Something un- 
known is doing we don’t know what—that is what our theory amounts to. 
It does not sound a particularly illuminating theory. I have read something like 


it elsewhere: 
The slithy toves 


Did gyre and gimble in the wabe. 
There is the same suggestion of activity. There is the same indefiniteness as 
to the nature of the activity and of what it is that is acting.* 


Eddington goes on to point out that, despite this indefiniteness, 
physics can “get results” because the electrons, the unknowns within 
the atom, are countable. 

Eight slithy toves gyre and gimble in the oxygen wabe; seven in nitrogen. 
By admitting a few numbers even “Jabberwocky” may become scientific. We 
can now venture on a prediction: if one of its toves escapes, oxygen will be 
masquerading in a garb properly belonging to nitrogen. . . . It would not be a 
bad reminder of the essential unknownness of the fundamental entities of 
physics to translate it into “Jabberwocky”; provided all numbers—all metrical 
attributes—are unchanged, it does not suffer in the least.5 


The point which emerges is that what we are counting or measuring 
in physics, and that what we are experiencing in everyday life as sense 
data, is at root unknown and probably unknowable. 

At this point modern logical philosophy dismisses the problem, and 


8Zenrin Kushu—an anthology of Chinese poetry employed in the study and practice 
of Zen Buddhism. 


4Nature of the Physical World (London, 1935), p. 280. 
5]bid., p. 281. 
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turns its attention to something else on the assumption that the unknow- 
able need not and cannot concern us further. It asserts that questions 
which have neither the physical nor the logical possibility of an 
answer are no real questions. But this assertion does not get rid of 
the common human feeling that such unknowns or unknowables as 
electrons, energy, existence, consciousness, or “Reality” are in some 
way queer. The very fact of not being able to know them makes them 
all the queerer. Only a rather dry kind of mind turns away from them— 
a mind interested in nothing but logical structures. The more complete 
kind of mind, which can feel as well as think, remains to “indulge” 
the odd sense of mystery which comes from contemplating the fact 
that everything is at base something which cannot be known. Every 
statement which you make about this “something” turns out to be 
nonsense. And what is specially queer is that this unknowable some- 
thing is also the basis of that which otherwise I know so intimately— 
myself. 

Western man has a peculiar passion for order and logic, such that, 
for him, the entire significance of life consists in putting experience 
into orders. What is ordered is predictable, and thus a basis for “safe 
bets.” We tend to show a psychological resistance to areas of life and 
experience where logic, definition, and order—.e., “knowledge” in 
our sense—are inapplicable. For this type of mind the realm of inde- 
terminacy and Brownian movements is frankly embarrassing, and the 
contemplation of the fact that everything is reducible to something we 
cannot think about is even disquieting. There is no real “reason” why 
it should be disquieting, because our inability to know what electrons 
are does not seem to interfere with our capacity to predict their 
behavior in our own macroscopic world. 

The resistance is not based on some fear of an unpredictable action 
which the unknown may produce, although I suspect that even the 
most hardened logical positivist would have to admit to some odd 
feelings in face of an unknown called death. The resistance is rather 
the fundamental unwillingness of this type of mind to contemplate 
the limits of its power to succeed, order, and control. It feels that if 
there are areas of life which it cannot order, it is surely reasonable 
(i.e., orderly) to forget them and turn to areas of life which can be 
ordered—so that the sense of success, of the mind’s own competence, 
can be maintained. The contemplation of these intellectual limitations 
is, for the pure intellectual, a humiliation. But for the man who is 
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something more than a calculator, the baffling is also the wonderful. 
In the face of the unknowable he feels with Goethe that 
the highest to which man can attain is wonder; and if the prime phenomenon 
makes him wonder, let him be content; nothing higher can it give him, and 
nothing further should he sek for behind it; here is the limit. 

In the type of metaphysical or mystical experience which we are 
discussing, this feeling of wonder—which has all kinds of depths and 
subtleties—is one of two major components. The other is a feeling 
of liberation (the Hindu moksha) which attends the realization that 
an immense amount of human activity is directed to the solution of 
unreal and purely fantastic problems—to the attainment of goals 
which we do not actually desire. 

Speculative metaphysics—ontology and epistemology—are the in- 
tellectual aspects of fantastic problems which are ‘basically psycho- 
logical, and by no means confined to persons of a philosophical or even 
religious turn of mind. As already indicated, the essential nature of 
this kind of problem is circular—the attempt to know the knower, 
to make fire burn fire. This is why Buddhism speaks of release— 
nirvana—as deliverance from the Wheel, and of seeking Reality as 
“like looking for an ox when you are riding on one.” 

The psychological basis of these circular problems becomes clear 
when we look into the assumptions upon which, for example, the prob- 
lems of ontology are based. What premises of thought and feeling 
underlie men’s efforts to know “being,” “existence,” or “energy” as 
objects? Clearly, one assumption is that these names refer to objects 
—an assumption which could not have been made if there were not 
beneath it the further assumption that “I,” the knowing subject, am 
somehow different from “being,” the supposed obiect. If it were per- 
fectly clear that the question, “What is being?” is, in the final analysis, 
the same question as ‘““‘What am I?” the circular and futile character 
of the question would have been obvious from the beginning. But 
that it was far from clear is shown by the fact that metaphysical 
epistemology could ask the question, “What am I?” or “What is that 
which is conscious?” without recognizing a still more obvious circle. 
Obviously, questions of this order could be taken seriously only because 
of some nonlogical feeling of the need for an answer. 

This feeling, common, perhaps, to most human beings, is surely 
the sense that “I,” the subject, am a unique, isolated entity. There 
would be no need whatsoever to wonder what I am unless in some way I 
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felt strange to myself. But so long as my consciousness feels strange 
to, cut off, and separate from its own roots, I can fee/ meaning in an 
epistemological question which has no logical sense. For I feel that 
consciousness is a function of “I’—not recognizing that “I,” the ego, 
is just another name for consciousness. The statement “I am conscious” 
is, then, a concealed tautology saying only that consciousness is a 
function of consciousness. It can escape from this circularity upon the 
sole condition that “I’’ is taken to mean very much more than con- 
sciousness or its contents. But, in the West, this is not a usual use of 
the word. We identify “I” with the conscious will, and do not admit 
moral authority or responsibility for what we do unconsciously and 
unintentionally—the implication being that such acts are not our 
deeds but merely events which “happen” within us. When “I” is 
identified with “consciousness,” man feels himself to be a detached, 
separate, and uprooted entity acting “freely” in a void. 

This uprooted feeling is doubtless responsible for the psychological 
insecurity of Western man, and his passion for imposing the values 
of order and logic upon the whole of his experience. Yet while it is 
obviously absurd to say that consciousness is a function of conscious- 
ness, there seem to be no means of knowing that of which conscious- 
ness is a function. That which knows—and which psychologists call 
somewhat paradoxically the unconscious—is never the object of its 
own knowledge. 

Now consciousness, the ego, feels uprooted so long as it avoids 
and refuses to accept the fact that it does not and cannot know its 
own base or ground. But when this is recognized, the consciousness 
feels connected, rooted, even though it does not know ¢o what it is 
connected, in what it is rooted. So long as it retains delusions of self- 
sufficiency, omni-competence, and individual free will, it ignores the 
unknown on which it rests. By the familiar “law of reversed effort,” 
this refusal of the unknown brings the feeling of insecurity, and in its 
train all the frustrating and impossible problems, all the vicious circles 
of human life, from the exalted nonsense of ontology down to the 
vulgar realms of power politics, where individuals play at being God. 
The hideous contrivances of the police (the 100 per cent safe and 
ordered) state for planning the planners and guarding the guards and 
investigating the investigators are simply the political and social equiv- 
alents of the quests of speculative metaphysics. Both alike have their 
psychological origin in the reluctance of consciousness, of the ego, to 
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face its own limits, and to admit that the ground and essence of the 
known is the unknown. 

It does not matter very much whether you call this unknown 
Brahman or Blah, though the latter term usually indicates the inten- 
tion to forget it, and the former to keep it in mind. Keeping it in mind, 
the law of reversed effort works in the other direction. I realize that 
my very substance, that which I am, is altogether beyond grasping or 
knowing. It is not “I””—a word which suggests that it means something; 
it is non-sense and no-thing, which is why Mahayana Buddhism calls 
it Tathata, of which a good translation might be “da-da,” and Sunyata, 
the “void” or indeterminate. Similarly the Vedantists say, “Tat tuam 
asi’ —“That art thou” —without ever giving a positive designation of 
what that is. The man who tries to know, to grasp himself, becomes 
insecure, just as one suffocates by holding one’s breath. Conversely, 
the man who really knows that he cannot grasp himself gives up, 
relaxes, and is at ease. But he never really knows if he simply dis- 
misses the problem, and does not pause to wonder, to feel, and to become 
vividly aware of the real impossibility of self-knowledge. 

To the religious mentality of the modern West, this entirely nega- 
tive approach to Reality is almost incomprehensible, for it suggests 
only that the world is based on the shifting sands of nonsense and 
caprice. For those who equate sanity with order this is a doctrine of 
pure despair. Yet little more than five hundred years ago a Catholic 
mystic was saying of God, “By love He may be gotten and holden, 
but by thought never,” and that God must be known through “un- 
knowing,” through “mystical ignorance.”® And the love of which he 
spoke was not emotion. It was the general state of mind which exists 
when a man, through the realization of its impossibility, is no longer 
trying to grasp himself, to order everything and be dictator of the 
universe. 

In our own day logical philosophy provides the same technique of 
negation, telling us that in every statement in which we think we have 
grasped or defined or merely designated Reality, we have uttered only 
nonsense. When the tongue tries to put itself into words, the most that 
may be expected is a tongue twister. For this reason, the procedures of 


®The Cloud of Unknowing. Ed., Dom Justin McCann (London, 1943). The doctrine 
of “knowing God by unknowing (agnosia)” derives from the sixth century Syrian 
metaphysician writing under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite, and in particular 
from his Theologia Mystica, in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, vol. iii. A translation of 
the latter work is included in Fr. McCann’s edition of the former. 
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logical philosophy will only be disquieting to those theologians and 
metaphysicians who imagine that their definitions of the Absolute 
actually define anything. But it was always perfectly clear to the 
philosophers of Hinduism and Buddhism, and to some fewer Catholic 
mystics, that words such as “Brahman,” “Tathata,” and “God” meant 
not something but no-thing. They indicated a void in knowledge, 
somewhat as a window is outlined by the frame. 

Yet logical philosophy pursues its criticism further, and says that 
nonsense statements and exclamations of this order do not constitute 
philosophy because they contribute nothing to knowledge—by which 
they mean that they do not assist us to predict anything, and offer no 
directions for human conduct. That is, in part, true, though it misses 
the very obvious point that philosophy—wisdom—consists as much 
in its spaces as in its lines, in recognizing what is not and cannot be 
known as in the contrary. But we must go farther than this truism. 
Knowledge is more than know-how, and wisdom is more than predict- 
ing and ordering. Human life becomes a fantastic vicious circle when 
man tries to order and control the world and himself beyond certain 
limits, and these “negative metaphysics” at least convey the positive 
injunction to relax this excess of effort. 

But beyond this they have a positive consequence which is still 
more important. They “integrate” logic and conscious thought with 
the indeterminate matrix, the non-sense, which we find at the root of 
all things. The assumption that the task of philosophy, as of human 
life, is fulfilled only in predicting and ordering, and that the “non- 
sensical”’ has no value, rests upon a sort of philosophical ‘“schizo- 
phrenia.” If man’s work is entirely to go to war on chaos with logic, 
to determine the indeterminate; if the “good” is the logical and the 
“evil” the whimsical; then logic, consciousness, and the human brain 
is in conflict with the source of its own life and ability. We must never 
forget that the processes which form this brain are unconscious, and 
that beneath all the perceptible orders of the macroscopic world lies 
the indeterminate nonsense of the microscopic, the “gyring and gim- 
bling” of a “tove” called energy—about which we know nothing. 
Ex nihilo omnia fiunt. But this nothing is a very strange thing. 

Logical philosophy does not seem to have faced the fact that 
“non-sense” terms, so far from being valueless, are essential to every 
system of thought. It would be quite impossible to construct a philos- 
ophy or a science which is a “closed system” rigorously defining every 
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term which it employs. Gédel has given us a clear mathematico-logical 
proof of the fact that no system can define its own axioms without self- 
contradiction, and, since Hilbert, modern mathematics employs the 
point as an entirely undefined concept. Just as the knife cuts other 
things, but not itself, so thought uses tools which define but cannot 
be defined; logical philosophy itself by no means escapes from this 
limitation. 

For example, when logical philosophy asserts that “true meaning 
is a verifiable hypothesis” it must recognize that this very statement 
is meaningless if unverifiable. Similarly, when it insists that the only 
realities are those “facts” which are elicited in “scientific observation,” 
it must recognize that it cannot, and does not, answer the question 
“What is a fact?” If we say that “facts” or “things” are the segments 
of experience symbolized by nouns, we are merely shifting the irre- 
ducible element of non-sense in our definition from “fact” to “experi- 
ence.” Some basic non-sense is entirely unavoidable, and the attempt 
to construct a completely self-defining system of thought is a vicious 
circle of tautology. Language can hardly dispense with the word “‘is,” 
and yet the dictionary can only inform us that “what is” is “what 
exists,” and that “what exists” is “what is.” 

If, then, it must be admitted that even one non-sense, meaningless, 
or undefined term is necessary to all thought, we have already admitted 
the metaphysical principle that the basis or ground of all “things” 
is an indefinable (or infinite) no-thing beyond sense—always escaping 
our comprehension and control. This is the supernatural, in the proper 
sense of what cannot be “natured” or classified, and the immaterial 
in the sense of what cannot be measured, metered, or “mattered.” In 
all its fullness, this admission is precisely faith—the recognition that 
one must ultimately “give in” to a life-source, a Self beyond the ego, 
which lies beyond the definition of thought and the control of action. 

Belief, in the popular Christian sense, falls short of this faith, since 
its object is a God conceived as having a determinate nature. But to 
the extent that God can be a known object of definite nature, he is an 
idol, and belief in such a God is idolatry. Thus in the very act of 
demolishing the concept of the Absolute as a “what” or “fact” about 
which meaningful statements and determinations can be made, logical 
philosophy has made its most vital contribution to religious faith— 
at the cost of its antithesis, religious “‘belief.’”” While the logical pos- 
itivists unwittingly join forces with the Hebrew prophets in their 
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denunciation of idolatry, the prophets are found to be in line with 
that grand metaphysical tradition which, in Hinduism and Buddhism, 
has taken the disuse of idols to its proper conclusion. 

In sum, then, the function of metaphysical “statements” in Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism is neither to convey positive information about an 
Absolute, nor to indicate an experience in which this Absolute becomes 
an object of knowledge. In the words of the Kena Upanishad: “Brahman 
is unknown to those who know It, and is known to those who do not 
know It at all.” This knowing of Reality by un-knowing is the psycho- 
logical state of the man whose ego is no longer split or dissociated from 
its experiences, who no longer feels himself as an isolated embodiment 
of logic and consciousness, separate from the gyring and gimbling of 
the unknown. He is thus delivered from samsara, the Wheel, the squir- 
rel cage psychology of all those human beings who everlastingly frus- 
trate themselves with impossible tasks of knowing the knower, con- 
trolling the controller, and organizing the organizer, like Ouroboros, 
the mixed-up snake, who dines off his own tail. 





The Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches 


By BENJAMIN E. Mays 


Avcust 23, 1948, was a historic day for non-Roman Catholic 

Christians. On that day the World Council of Churches was or- 
ganized in Amsterdam, Holland. It was the first time that Protestants 
and Orthodox Christians had assembled for the express purpose of 
perfecting a world organization. The church split between East and 
West in the Middle Ages, and in the early sixteenth century the 
Reformation gave birth to Protestantism. Between the time of Luther 
and Amsterdam many denominations and sects had come into being. 
There had been ecumenical gatherings before Amsterdam, such as the 
International Missionary Council, the Conferences on Life and Work 
and Faith and Order, but these meetings were preliminaries to what 
took place at Amsterdam. In many ways Amsterdam was the most 
significant Christian gathering in modern times. It is now possible for 
Protestants and Orthodox Christians to speak with a united voice on 
some of the major issues of our day—religious, social, economic, and 
political. At Amsterdam some 150 communions from fifty or more 
nations came together and formed the World Council of Churches. 
The Amsterdam Assembly elected six presidents to preside over its 
sessions. There have been a few changes but the following are the 
current presidents of the World Council: Archbishop Athenagoras of 
Thyatira, Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Norway, Pastor Marc Boegner 
of France, Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, Sarah 
Chakko of India, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the United States of 
America, and John R. Mott, Honorary President. 


The reader may want to know what has taken place since Amster- 
dam. The work of the World Council has been carried on by a Central 
Committee of ninety persons. This committee has met five times since 
Amsterdam: Woudschoten, Holland, immediately after the Amsterdam 
Assembly in August 1948; Chichester, England, in 1949; Toronto, 
Canada, 1950; Rolle, Switzerland, 1951; and Lucknow, India, in late 
December 1952 and early January 1953. The Central Committee has 
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an Executive Committee which has met twice annually since 1948. 
In this way the Central Committee and its Executive Committee have 
carried on the work of the World Council between Assemblies. Besides 
the staff, several committees and commissions are constantly at work 
making their reports each year to the Central Committee. Although 
six years will have elapsed between Amsterdam and Evanston, the 
plan is for the Assembly of the World Council to meet every five years. 
The expense due to distance involved in the meeting of the Committee 
in Asia accounts for the Second Assembly’s being held in 1954 rather 
than in 1953. 

The Evanston Assembly will be composed of 600 official delegates, 
chosen by their respective communions, the number of delegates for 
each communion having been set by the Central Committee on the 
basis of size and geography; 600 accredited visitors, 150 consultants, 
and 120 youth consultants. “An accredited visitor is one who, being 
accredited by his or her Church and upon payment of the registration 
fee, is expected to attend the Assembly throughout, and entitled to 
visit the art exhibition and the symphony concert without further 
charge.” Youth consultants “may attend plenary sessions of the As- 
sembly, the groups to discuss the main theme and the sections on the 
subsidiary topics and . . . in all Assembly meetings youth consultants 
have the right to speak at the invitation of the Chair.” The consultants, 
adult and youth, will be assigned to special commissions but only 
the 600 official delegates will be privileged to vote. In addition to 
delegates, accredited visitors, and consultants, there will be thousands 
of church people in attendance from all over the United States. 

The theme of the Second Assembly is an appropriate one. After 
long and serious discussion, the Central Committee adopted the theme, 
“Christ—The Hope of the World.” Whether in worship, in the plenary 
sessions, in group discussions and Bible study, or in the six subsidiary 
topics, this theme is to be kept central. The task at Evanston will be 
to make it clear to the world that Christ and not communism, Christ 
and not science, Christ and not secularism, Christ and not democracy, 
Christ and not war, Christ and not “superior” races and nations, Christ 
and not atomic and hydrogen bombs is the hope of the world. As true 
as the theme is, it will not be easy to make this clear to a world that 
seems to have lost its faith in Christ and relies little, if any, on God. 
And yet the Christians of the world are called upon to do just this at 
Evanston. 
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The task will be a double one. It will not be enough to talk about 
Christ as the hope of the world in an eschatological sense or at the 
end of history. This is important and will not be neglected. But it must 
also be shown that Christ is the hope of the world in 1954 and in the 
decades immediately ahead. It will be our first task at Evanston to 
convince church-going people that Christ is their hope. We have too 
often said so with our lips but we have not said so in our everyday lives. 
We have relied on lesser gods than Christ. The people who want peace, 
the millions in prosperous countries who are possessed with all kinds of 
fears and insecurity, the millions in Asia and Africa who want freedom 
and independence need Christ now as well as in the far-off distant 
future. This is the double task of Evanston. 

And yet Evanston will be unrealistic indeed if it gives the impression 
that man alone can bring about a “new earth,” and that all tensions 
in the world can be eliminated. In the final analysis God will bring in 
the “new day” of hope. Even if every professed Christian sought eagerly 
and willingly to embody the principles of Jesus in his life, there would 
still be injustices and tensions. Although the Kingdom of God is here 
in part where God’s will is done, a full realization of the Kingdom of 
God is in the future. 

Perhaps the most significant work at Evanston will be done in the 
six commissions dealing with the subsidiary topics. They are the Com- 
missions on (1) Faith and Order, (2) Evangelism—The Church’s 
Neglected Vocation, (3) The Responsible Society in a World Per- 
spective, (4) International Affairs—Christians in the Struggle for 
World Community, (5) Inter-group Relations—The Church Amidst 
Racial and Ethnic Tensions, and (6) The Laity—The Christian in His 
Vocation. 

The Faith and Order Commission will be confronted with the 
paradox of the churches’ oneness in Christ and their disunity as 
churches. To what extent can churches differ in doctrine and liturgy 
and unite on questions pertaining to the general welfare? The World 
Council of Churches is both united and divided. In what way is the 
Christ the hope of a divided church? 

What is Evangelism? Is it a specialized activity of the church, the 
work of an evangelist, a missionary to a foreign land, or the work of 
an itinerant mass-meeting revivalist? As one of the preliminary pam- 
phlets puts it: “Is the evangelistic campaign addressed to baptized 
members of the church? If so, what does conversion mean? If ad- 
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dressed to the unbaptized, is conversion to lead to life within the spirit- 
bearing body? Is the agent of evangelism the prophet-preacher or is it 
the community of faith itself, the professional evangelist being merely 
its spokesman?” Evanston must answer the question: What is the 
mission of the church to those outside her life and what is the mission 
of the church to those inside her life? 

Commission 3 must define the responsible society in a world per- 
spective and show how Christ is the hope in a world where millions 
live largely without hope or “are sustained by the false hope either of 
a Utopia which communism proclaims but does not realize, or of an 
illusory world where science provides all the answers.” What is the 
hope for men who live in constant fear of atomic war, poverty, disease, 
and fear of being denied a place in the world because of color or race? 

The United Nations struggles for a world community. But it 
struggles mainly on a scientific and secular basis. How can the World 
Council of Churches make Christ the hope of the world in the cold 
war between East and West and in a world where men give secondary 
allegiance to God and primary allegiance to nationalism or economic 
power? This will be the work of Commission 4 which deals with 
problems that are international in scope. 

The greatest problem confronting the world today is race. The 
greatest problem is not communism, dangerous as its threat is. Com- 
munism will in a reasonable time spend itself and die of its own 
inadequacies. The question of race and color will be with us long after 
communism has died. The Commission on Inter-group Relations: The 
Church Amidst Racial and Ethnic Tensions will relate its findings and 
discussions to the theme, In what way is Christ the hope of the world 
in the area of race and color? Commission 5 will wrestle with this 
issue. 

Is religion a matter for Sunday only? Is it confined to the church 
fellowship? What is the responsibility of the Christian on his job as 
politician, engineer, businessman, scientist, soldier, physician, lawyer, 
social worker, teacher, etc.? Is the Christian obedient to the call of 
Christ if he fails to witness to the Gospel in his vocation? In what way 
is Christ the hope in this area? This is the work of Commission 6. These 
are burning issues and Evanston must deal with them. 

Experts are working on these six topics and in the fall of 1953 
or early in 1954 the six background papers will go to the delegates 
for study so that they will come to their Commissions in Evanston 
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quite ready to participate in the discussions and to assist in drafting a 
document on the various topics which will be presented to the Assembly. 

The World Council cannot legislate for the churches. It cannot 
tell the national or local bodies what to do. It is a Council of Churches. 
But the various reports will be discussed by the Assembly and at the 
proper time a motion will be made that a particular report be received 
by the Assembly, commended to the churches for consideration and 
study, and that the churches report back to the Assembly the action 
taken with respect to the various documents presented to the Assembly. 

New presidents will be elected at Evanston and a new Central 
Committee will be elected to carry on the work of the Assembly for 


the next five years. 





The Winds of God 


By JosePH R. S1zoo 


SoNG OF SOLOMON 4:16 


Awake, oh north wind; and come, thou 
south; blow upon my garden, that the 
spices thereof may flow out. 


WHEN the several books of the Old Testament were finally brought 

together in one collection, the last book to be accredited was the 
Song of Solomon. It must not be supposed that when a book was 
written it was at once recognized as inspired, and immediately given 
a place in the Canon. That was the work of years, often of genera- 
tions, sometimes of centuries. It was only after meticulous study, 
careful analysis, and prayerful consideration that it was accepted. 
One must think of the Old Testament as a cathedral through whose 
open door one pilgrim after another, from Moses to Malachi, entered 
to leave upon the altar a votive offering. Now the last pilgrim to be 
permitted to enter and leave his gift on the altar was the writer of the 
Song of Solomon. 

When at long last it had been accorded a place the question was 
asked, what is its meaning and what does it contribute? There were 
some who maintained it had no meaning. Others thought of it as a 
tangled mass of love stories, as oriental as they were sensuous. But 
an increasing number of Bible scholars have come to see unity and 
purpose in the book. It is in reality a spiritual experience written in 
the form of an allegory. It turns on the story of a Shulamite girl who 
pledged her troth to a simple village shepherd. She was known for 
her beauty and loveliness. The King heard about it and by gifts and 
flattery tried to win her affection and establish her in the palace. You 
have therefore the age-old conflict between love and glamour. 

But whatever may be the meaning of the Book no one can question 
that the Song of Solomon contains some of the choicest sentences in 
religious literature. It is here that one comes upon the magnificent 
figure of speech of our Lord as they anticipated his coming, Lily of the 
Valley. One finds in this simple and short Book the glorious ode to 
springtime, “The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing 
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of birds has come; the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” One 
finds in this Book the devastating criticism of those who in seeking 
to minister to others neglect to keep alive in their own souls the fires 
of faith, “They made me keeper of the vineyards, but my own vine- 
yard have I not kept.” Now in some respects the loveliest of all 
sentences of the religious life is the following: 


“Awake, oh north wind ; and come, thou 
south; blow upon my garden, that the 
spices thereof may flow out.” 


The writer of this book was a gardener. He was familiar with the 
open country and had often tramped up and down the meadows of 
his countryside. The figures of speech which one finds most frequently 
turn on sunrise, shrubbery, rivers, the mating of birds, and trees. In 
his love of nature he had made an interesting discovery. No flower 
garden is at its best unless there enter into it two elements. The 
garden must feel the play of the south wind. He was thinking of the 
perfumed breezes of Egypt, redolent with Spring. When the south wind 
blows then the fields are green, the grass is lush, and flowers are 
plentiful. But, he added, something more is needed. It is also good for 
a garden to feel the sting of the north winds. He was thinking of the 
biting winds of the north which came from the hills of Anatolia and 
from snow-capped Lebanon. These winds were cold and uninviting; no 
one would welcome them, but that also had a part to play in the garden. 

How true all that is I need hardly suggest. We are familiar with 
the old saying that all sunshine makes a Sahara Desert. I saw one day 
a gardener pull a dark screen over the glass of his hothouse where I 
had seen him plant in warm, moist sand tiny rose bushes. When I 
asked him why he was doing this he replied that too much sunshine 
and not enough shadow may be injurious. The fairest flowers that 
bloom do not grow in the protection and shelter of the hothouse but 
are the hardy and brilliant perennials which feel the sting of winter, 
the biting of autumn frosts, and the pelting of spring rains. So he 
hopes that both the north wind and the south wind will blow upon 
his garden. 

Now the writer of this interesting book was not only a gardener 
but a philosopher. Like Tennyson he saw sermons in stones and God 
in everything. He found in all this a fundamental fact of life, a spir- 
itual law in the natural universe. Life to him was a garden. No one 
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would question that it is enriched by favorable circumstances and 
settings. There are advantages which come through good health, 
ample leisure, comfortable living, popularity and friendships, assured 
income; that is why men struggle for them so hard. But by themselves 
these are never enough. It takes more than good fortune to make a 
good man. The untoward setting and unfavorable circumstances also 
have something to contribute. The north wind must blow. He who 
has never felt the sting of loneliness or the biting of the wind of 
disillusionment has missed something in life. 

That surely is true in the world of culture. We might go back to the 
first three or four great poets of all time. In the forefront of them all 
stands Homer. What amazing genius he had and what a capacity to 
express in simple words profound ideas! But if one wants to know the 
secret of his greatness he must recall that the biting winds of adversity 
blew through the poet’s soul, for he was blind. Walking by his side is 
Dante, of whom Milton said, “He speaks the voice of thirteen silent cen- 
turies.”” What spiritual insight he had and what capacity of clarifying 
the play of invisible forces which haunt mankind! But when we 
try to analyze what made him great we come upon the north wind. 
He was exiled from his beloved city of Florence. He was a wanderer 
over the face of the earth. The experiences of life had so scarred him 
that as he went by people said, “There goes a man who has been in 
hell.” Yet out of that experience came his Divine Comedy. Not far 
behind him comes John Milton, the unsurpassed apostle of freedom, 
truth, and civil liberty. But we will never understand his genius until 
we recall that he was blind and that in his home he was met constantly 
by a jealous rage. Yet out of the biting of these winds of adversity 
came Paradise Lost. 

Rembrandt stands as the master of light and shadow. He is at 
once the marvel and the despair of all artists. How can we explain 
his genius? We must see him in his garret, unheated. He was bank- 
rupt. His wife died, and creditors were pressing him. He was so poor 
that he did not have bits of cloth to clean his own brushes and had 
to wipe them off on his pantaloons. And yet out of that setting came 
his great masterpieces. In France we meet the painter of Barbizon 
in his lean-to working with cheap paints and cheap brushes. Believe 
me, the north wind blew through the soul of Millet, and out of that 
haunting poverty came his Angelus. 

In these latter weeks since my return from Korea my mind and 
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heart have often wandered back to that tormented country. For sheer 
gaunt hunger, misery, and want it has no parallel. It is the most 
tormented country in the world. When one asks what keeps it alive 
he always comes back to the steadying personality of President 
Syngman Rhee. But what keeps Syngman Rhee alive and what ex- 
plains his strength? Let me remind the reader that Rhee lived for forty 
years in exile. He was imprisoned for seven long, weary, unending years, 
much of it in solitary confinement. For seven months he was beaten 
twice a day with bamboo rods. The welts and the scars still stand on 
his frail body. The bones of his hands were beaten so much that now 
when it is cold you will see him rub his fingers and blow on them to 
get the blood circulating. No man in modern history has endured so 
much and deserved it least. Untold have been his hours of anguish and 
disillusionment. But the blowing of the north wind gave him a quiet 
patience, an unfaltering steadfastness, and an unfailing conviction in 
the triumph of freedom. There is no understanding of the history of 
the great of earth apart from the beating of the north wind. 

All this needs saying today. We are so apt to be envious of others 
who have every advantage and enjoy health, prosperity, security, 
friendship, and popularity. But life needs something more. It is the 
people who have agonized through the night and struggled through 
the day, who have known heartbreak and loneliness, who have really 
lifted the level of life and brought in a new world. 

Now I grant it is never easy to accept that as a basic philosophy 
of life. No one welcomes the untoward setting. Life does not seem to 
be the same when stars fall and the lights go out and the lamps begin 
to flicker; when a voice seems to say “silly fool, give it up”; when 
we enter into twilight of confusion; when nursing hopes and holy 
dreams fall back dead. Sometimes when one sits alone in the night 
reaching out for what he used to touch, it is hard to see any good 
in it. No one welcomes the blowing of the north wind. But it is in 
these untoward settings that life finds its inner resources. We must 
never forget that trouble carries its own hidden blessings. Our short- 
sighted plans, our soiled motives, our foolish affectations, are strange- 
ly transformed through suffering. Just as when a gnarled oak strain- 
ing in the wind sends down its root deeper to the windward side, 
so when life is tumbled about one holds with firmer hand the power 
of God. Wordsworth used to say that his greatest inspirations came 
at night, so that he had to learn to write in the dark. I like to remem- 
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ber that the great civilizations which history records have been in the 
northern hemisphere. On the equator where life is easy and comfort- 
able there is no record of lasting achievement. It is only when the 
strings are pressed that the tones of a violin become clear and com- 
pelling. It is only when a rose is crushed that its perfume is exuded. 


One day a little boy stumbled over a stone wall on his father’s 
farm. Infection set in and his leg had to be amputated at the hip. 
Not long afterward hunting pheasants, his father’s gun exploded and 
blinded the crippled boy for life. Yet at the age of 65, the beloved 
and blind American naturalist, Clarence Hawkes, had written fifty 
books which sold three million copies. He wrote about wild horses in 
Wyoming, and reindeer in Alaska, and the scarlet tanager flitting 
from tree to tree on Cape Cod. When he came to the end of the 
road he said, “I can say that my blindness brought me a bigger life.” 


A little child was born in a Moscow workhouse. The setting was 
bleak and lonely as he grew up among the outcast and underprivileged 
of society. He suffered epilepsy. When a young man he was arrested 
by the Cossacks for being a Socialist. He was condemned to death. 
When he had been tied to the stake and the mask had been put over 
his head, the punishment was commuted to eight years in a slave 
labor camp where his work was carrying bricks and grinding alabaster. 
When he was released his epilepsy became more severe. His brother 
and an intimate friend died. His home fell apart. He started a paper 
but went bankrupt. He wrote Crime and Punishment and The Gam- 
blers to pay his pressing creditors. Shortly after he wrote The Brothers 
Karamazov. Then he died. But he left behind this tribute to the north 
wind: “Only by suffering can we learn to love life. Do not be afraid 
of life.” So the north wind blew Dostoevski into immortality. 


It is such souls who keep the world alive, make progress possible, 
stand at the head of the procession of history, give God his chance, 
and set the blood tingling. They accepted the north wind without 
whimpering and flung themselves undaunted into the gales. Christ 
must love them as his heart runs out to meet them, his eyes to follow 
them and his cheers sustain them. Shelley wrote of them: 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night .. . 
To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent... . 
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In that philosophy one has the answer to the riddle of pain. 
Face the north wind; let it do its work; let its roots run deep; do not 
hurry its departure. Neither rebe! against it nor evade it. Ask rather, 
what is God trying to bring to me? I have seen hard people become 
tender, selfish people become compassionate, and embittered souls 
become forgiving through suffering. It is not a welcome wind but 
let it blow. 

I was sitting one afternoon not long ago by the side of a gallant 
man, the most heroic sufferer I have ever known. A dreadful disease 
had gouged out his eyes leaving only hollow sockets. His flesh had 
wasted away. He had had six.operations, thirteen blood transfusions, 
and thirty-nine radium treatments. Sitting there in an unbroken night 
he said to me, “Sometimes I grow bitter, but that will do no good; 
sometimes life does not seem to make sense; but one thing I do know, 
I am a better man.” If we hold fast to that philosophy, nothing can 
throw us. We will have a strength which no temptation can impeach 
and no experience can imperil. We will write as though angels guided 
our hand and sing as though choirs invisible warbled in our soul. 
Robert Browning in his “Rabbi Ben Ezra” made that plea: 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joy three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

... dare, never grudge the throe! 
“Awake, oh north wind ; and come, thou 
south; blow upon my garden, that the 
spices thereof may flow out.” 





Book Reviews 


Harper's Bible Dictionary. By Madeleine S. 
and J. Lane Miller. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. xi + 851 pages and 
16 full-page maps in color. $7.95. With 
index, $8.95. 


Packed between the item, “ ‘A,’ the first 
letter of the alphabet .. .” and “ ‘Zur,’ a 
prince of Midian . . .” are 845 pages of text 
covering over 3,000 subjects that bear upon 
the Bible. Product of six years of pains- 
taking work this is the first completely new 
Bible dictionary in thirty years. The need 
for just such a book has been great. The 
work itself more than fills this need in a 
completely satisfying manner. 

First of all, it is a delight to examine. 
It combines fine binding with excellent, 
coated paper, clear and distinct type, and 
over 500 illustrations. These last are out- 
standing, drawing the casual reader to 
peruse the articles accompanying the pic- 
tures. The photographs, over 400 of them, 
are recently taken, for the most part by 
J. Lane Miller. They show the Middle 
East as it is today, giving views of thea- 
ters, castles, mountains, valleys, ancient 
cities. The line drawings, of which there 
are more than a hundred, provide illustra- 
tions of temple and castle plans, maps, 
fruits, flowers, furniture, etc. The well- 
known Westminster Historical Maps of the 
Bible Lands in color complete the work. 

The articles are clearly and authorita- 
tively written. One will find here accurate 
information on such subjects as weights, 
measures, flowers of Palestine, meanings of 
words, identity of men. He will discover 
excellent outlines and discussions of the 
biblical books and illuminating considera- 
tions of such concepts as Son of Man, joy, 
poetry, Savior, etc. Most noteworthy is 
the outstanding archeological knowledge 
which characterizes the work throughout. 


Assisted by the best scholars, the authors 
have drawn upon all the discoveries that 
relate to the Bible and its times. The reader 
senses throughout the direct, firsthand 
knowledge which the authors have of the 
lands about which they write. The photo- 
graphs bear visual witness to this direct 
knowledge, but the articles also are such as 
only people who have moved in the an- 
cient world and know it intimately could 
have written. 

Valuable cross-references are given, and 
an index to the illustrations is helpful. 

This is a volume that will be found in- 
valuable and entirely dependable by Bible 
students of every sort. In its contempora- 
neousness it matches and is a fit compan- 
ion to the new translation of the Bible. 

J. Catvin KEENE 

School of Religion 
Howard University 


Bible Key Words. From Gerhard Kittel’s 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Edited by J. R. Coates. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 312 
pages. $4.00. 


This volume is really four books in one. 
Each work is separately written by its own 
authors, individually indexed and paginated 
and prepared as though for its own sep- 
arate printing. The Bible key words are 
Love, Church, Sin and Righteousness. 

Contributing largely to the ecumenical 
consciousness of Protestantism today is the 
rediscovery of what is meant by biblical 
theology. One of the great architects in 
this scholarship was the late Gerhard Kit- 
tel. This gifted scholar began his massive 
theological dictionary of the New Testament 
in 1933. It was half completed at the time 
of his death at Tiibingen five years ago. 

A most necessary and important feature 
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of the studies is the way in which these 
significant words are traced through the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament, the Greek 
of the pre-biblical period and then of the 
Septuagint, before their usage in the Gos- 
pels or the later books of the New Testa- 
ment is considered. This is done on a 
scale not attempted before in New Testa- 
ment studies, and the treatment is so thor- 
ough as to make it certain that the editor’s 
conclusions will be accepted as definitive 
in the foreseeable future. 

Of especial interest is the distinction be- 
tween agape and eros in the opening paper. 
We are accustomed to think of the first 
of these as distinctively Christian in de- 
scribing love. Nevertheless the word is used 
in the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment as regularly meaning “ahebh.” This 
in Deuteronomy is the word employed to 
bid us to love God with all our heart and 
mind and soul and strength. Yet Chris- 
tianity deepened the meaning of this word 
in ways that the Old Testament does no 
more than approach. As a Christian may 
come to experience agape it might be re- 
garded as an unwillingness to deal with 
a neighbor on any other basis except to see 
him as a brother for whom Christ died. 
In meeting a neighbor the Christian, there- 
fore, in a sense meets Christ. 

The Church as the ekklesia of God is 
the subject of the second paper. And the 
evidence is clear that those who belonged 
to the Church, at least in the primitive 
period, were the “called-out people” of 
God. There is no distinction in the prim- 
itive Church between the ekklesia which 
is visible and that which is invisible. It was 
all visible ‘“‘and every true congregation in 
the primitive Church represented the whole 
body as really as did the congregation at 
Jerusalem.” 

When “high” speculation about the 
Church began in the second century, a shift 
to “catholic” meanings in a later sense 
became inevitable. It was then and there- 
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after that the institution’s claims and its 
laws became more important than the 
communion of saints in the fellowship of 
a Christian brotherhood. 

Of “sin” in the two Testaments it may 
be said that Christianity has also deepened 
the meaning of this word. The prophetic 
concept of sin in the Old Testament as “re- 
bellion” against the will of God almost 
wholly fed the mainstream of early Chris- 
tian thought about the matter. So in the 
later books of the New Testament sin is 
man’s rebellious self-assertion in the face 
of God. Since each human being is in- 
volved in this, the conclusion is drawn that 
such sinfulness is characteristic of the whole 
created order. And finally it is pointed out 
that the meaning of redemption in the New 
Testament is inextricably tied up with the 
forgiveness of sins. 

“Righteousness,” the subject of the fourth 
paper, is the New Testament word for the 
Old Testament “tsedaqah.”’ Fundamentally 
in the Old Testament the word means “to 
do that which is right.” It has also a fo- 
rensic sense involved in court cases when 
one is pronounced “not guilty” or “inno- 
cent” of a charge. Righteousness in the Gos- 
pels is conceived to be possible only by vir- 
tue of the gift of God of his Kingdom. With 
St. Paul, the term implies more than the 
forgiveness of sin and reconciliation: with 
God and man. Faith is involved, and by 
means of faith the individual is drawn into 
participation with God’s saving act. There- 
by righteousness becomes possible as it 
never was under the Law. 

Rosert O. KEvIN 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 


Introduction to Old Testament Times. By 
Cyrus H. Gordon. Ventnor, N. J.: Vent- 
nor Publishers, 1953. vii + 312 pages. 
$4.75. 


The historical record included in the Old 
Testament is here presented in a succinct, 
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eminently readable, running account. The 
author seeks to do two things, primarily: 
to present an accurate summary of the 
history in its proper context, and to dem- 
onstrate the distinctiveness and eternal rel- 
evance of the biblical record. 

It is now more nearly possible to do the 
former because of the great wealth of ma- 
terial made available through archaeological 
research, decipherments, translations—areas 
in which the author’s erudition and com- 
petence are well known. Thus, he seeks to 
aid the reader in getting “behind” the bib- 
lical account into a study of and acquaint- 
ance with the historical and cultural back- 
ground. The early chapters of this work 
indicate this: II. In the Beginning; III. 
Egypt to the Amarna Age; IV. Meso- 
potamia to the Amarna Age; V. The 
Amarna Age; VI. Ugarit; VII. Homer and 
the Near East. Then in Chapter VIII the 
author takes up the record of the biblical 
patriarchs and proceeds to follow the gen- 
eral outline of the Bible, with one excep- 
tion. Chapter XIII is entitled Discoveries 
at Karatepe, and starts this way: “We 
interrupt our account of the Hebrew King- 
doms for an interlude on one of the most 
important discoveries from the ancient Near 
East since the unearthing of the Ugaritic 
tablets in 1929. . . . The importance of this 
discovery lies in the fact that at last there 
is a key for accelerating the decipherment 
of the corpus of Hieroglyphic Hittite texts” 
(page 197). 

As to the second task, the author’s aim 
is definitely positive. That a negative atti- 
tude, though theoretically historical, has 
traveled far (whether intended or not) 
is illustrated by some remarks made in a 
church school where a teacher, well known 
to the reviewer, tried a lead question con- 
cerning Moses in a class of youngsters: 
“What do you already know about Moses ?” 
Immediately she received these comments, 
“He didn’t really divide the Red Sea,” 
“He never saw a real burning bush.” By a 
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sort of social osmosis the children had 
absorbed a negative attitude toward the 
Bible as history. The present author’s work 
is admirably positive. He steers a mature 
middle course between an excessive whit- 
tling and negating and a tendency to use 
archaeology for doctrinal purposes—both 
of which have been tried. 

As to the prophets, the author seems to 
have fondest regard for Amos, and intro- 
duces him into the picture with these words: 
“With the prophet Amos during the reign 
of Jereboam II there emerges into history 
a creative individuality in spiritual life, 
the like of which is not attested earlier 
anywhere in the world” (page 212). Discus- 
sion of Hosea is considerably subdued as 
compared with many discussions which 
credit him with introducing a doctrine of 
mercy into religion. Isaiah and Ahaz are 
less sharply contrasted than one usually 
sees (Isaiah 7). Jeremiah receives much 
space, but no Amos 
receives, and Jeremiah 31:31-34 is not dis- 
cussed. Ezekiel is the “architect of the 
Restoration” (page 261). And “unlike the 
other prophets, Ezekiel emphasizes the cult 
as well as ethics and morals” (page 262). 

The author says (page 12) that it 
“would be presumptuous to set up a uni- 
versal standard of values” but that this 
principle might well be considered: “In 
any period the important facts are those 
which determine subsequent history.” And 
it is on such a note that the book closes. 
“The merging of the Near East with classi- 
cal Europe brings us to the close of Near 
East antiquity, including the end of Old 
Testament history. The last of the native 
empires (Achaemenian) was the largest of 
the ancient Near East. But it was the small 
Jewish minority in that Empire that was 
to exert profound and ever-renewed in- 
fluence on the world of the future” (page 
287). 


such celebration as 


W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College 
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The Religion of Jesus. By Leroy Water- 
man. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1952. 251 pages. $3.00. 

The retired University of Michigan pro- 
fessor of Semitics and Oriental Literature 
offers a vivid approach to the interpreta- 
tion of Judaism and Christianity, both of 
which, he holds, have commonly been 
misconceived. He stresses the prophetic 
Hebrew strain with its ethical and universal 
implications. This truer religion, however, 
was submerged in legalism, nationalism, 
apocalyptic expectations, otherworldliness 
and excessive emphasis upon the doctrine 
of the Chosen People. 

Rejecting the school of New Testament 
criticism which presents Jesus in apocalyp- 
tic guise, the author centers his argument 
upon an interpretation of Luke 17:21, 
based upon recently found papyri, which 
has been explained by Roberts, Cadbury 
and others to render the Greek preposi- 
tion entos as “within reach of.” The fa- 
miliar passage, “The Kingdom of God is 
within you,” thus becomes, “The King- 
dom of God is within your reach.” This 
translation makes Jesus heir to the pro- 
phetic tradition, with the Kingdom 
achieved by individual moral initiative. 
Later generations, however, misunderstood 
the Master’s reliance upon Hosea, and 
upon altruistic love and simple trust in 
the Father, and fitted the friend of man 
into a restrictive Messianic framework. 
That ardent apocalyptical nationalist, Paul, 
appealed to the Jews to accept the risen 
Jesus as their Christ, soon to come again 
in the flesh; their rejection of his mes- 
sage drove Paul to the Gentiles with a 
stronger faith which became a world re- 
ligion. The Christians were now the 
Chosen People. In succeeding centuries 
their body broke into sections, each of 
which claimed it had the final truth and 
that its company constituted the elect few. 

Misconstruing the nature and mission 
of Jesus, Christianity soon replaced his 
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kingdom of righteousness by a picture of 
him as an Indo-European deity, God and 
man at the same time. Along with this 
went a belief that the Kingdom of God 
was in heaven rather than on earth, and 
was prepared for by the institution of the 
Church. Theologians called the Church 
Christ’s bride, but, writes Waterman, “As 
such it rivals King Solomon’s harem in 
its multiplicity. The churches are the body 
of Christ only by their own self-assertion, 
and sectarianism has utterly ruined that 
metaphor” (p. 139). An ecclesiastical de- 
tour, furthermore, has overweighted sac- 
raments. The Last Supper, according to the 
author, was not a sacred meal or sacri- 
ficial Mass by which the body of the Lord 
should be eaten as if he were not a par- 
ticipant; rather it was a breaking of 
bread in which he shared as subject rather 
than as object. Waterman would have 
Christians return to the Johannine injunc- 
tion, “The spirit is what gives life. The 
flesh is of no use at all.” 

The volume closes with a plea that 
Christians modernize their faith, and equip 
it ethically and realistically to save man- 
kind from totalitarianism and chaos. While 
the book may not be as novel as the au- 
thor and publisher appear to assume it to 
be, one cheerfully admires its cogency and 
clarity, and regrets only that it is not 
likely to be read by those who need it 
most. 

EarL CRANSTON 
School of Religion 
University of Southern California 


Rediscovering Jesus. By Jack Finegan. 
New York: The Association Press, 1952. 
v + 176 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Finegan seeks to strengthen the 
faith of Christian believers and to chal- 
lenge the doubts of those who do not 
believe too firmly. He interprets facts with 
warmth and gives a message in each in- 
terpretation. Jesus is seen against the 
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background of his period and the impact 
of his message is centered in contemporary 
living. The style is such as to stimulate 
the imagination and to grip the religious 
consciousness. The pattern follows easily 
the earlier works of Vladimir G. Simkho- 
vitch, Toward the Understanding of Jesus, 
and Kirby Page, The Personality of Jesus. 

Young people will find significant help 
in their religious growth experiences by 
the thoroughness with which Finegan 
writes the section on the message of Jesus. 
Religion is viewed in a positive and nor- 
mal manner. The chapter on “The Ingredi- 
ents of Happiness” sounds a triumphant 
note in the midst of present cynicism and 
despair on the part of many young peo- 
ple, especially college-age youth. 

The volume might easily be used as a 
text for older youth and young adults. The 
final chapter on “Life’s Ultimate Adven- 
ture” is essential reading for the more ma- 
ture in years and sets a guide for those 
who are just beginning to reflect on the 
nature of immortality. The price per vol- 
ume may be too expensive for small 
church schools or college Christian Associ- 
ations, but the sermonic style of writing 
will lend itself to mimeographed study 
guides. Here is a helpful study which can 
supplement the Bible in resource materi- 
als, as well as provide illustrations for 
group worship and personal meditation. 
The absence of theological controversy 
makes it an acceptable work for both lib- 
eral and conservative minds. This volume 
should enjoy wide reading. 

SAMUEL L. GANDY 
Virginia State College 


The Origin of Christianity. By William F. 
Vassall. New York: Exposition Press, 
Inc., 1952. xii + 183 pages. $3.00. 


This book is chiefly a study of the ear- 
liest known religious beliefs and teachings 
of man, and of their ultimate influence 
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upon the Christian belief and teaching 
contained in the canonical and apocryphal 
books of the New Testament. 

From his standpoint, the author could 
logically have spoken of “the pre-Chris- 
tian Christ” or of “Christianity before 
Christ,” and the like, if such expressions 
had not become distasteful to most schol- 
ars because of their unsavory connotation. 
His book is not another of those eccentric 
attempts of the past to prove a fictitious 
or mystically legendary origin of Chris- 
tianity. An open-minded reader will not 
get the impression that the ulterior pur- 
pose of the author’s study is to stigmatize 
Christianity by unearthing its primitive, 
pagan origin. One may well surmise that 
his unrevealed purpose is to increase the 
religiously intelligent reader’s appreciation 
for Christianity by revealing how its more 
ancient seed germinated and developed 
into the banyan tree that it had become 
when it was christened by the name 
“Christianity.” Certainly he is deeply in- 
terested in acquiring and disseminating 
historical religious knowledge for its own 
sake and value. 

His thesis is that the cardinal belief and 
teaching of the early Christians rooted in 
the prehistoric past; that their beginning 
was in the oldest known religion, Mithra- 
ism, which is itself a religious shoot out 
of a prehistoric root; and that through 
the intermingling of different peoples re- 
sulting from wars, or through commerce 
or other friendly intercourses, these Mith- 
raic ideas in original or transmuted forms, 
and with accretions and excretions, spread 
from one ancient oriental and occidental 
people to another, either modifying the 
already existing religion with which it 
came into contact, or itself developing 
into a new religion adapted to the new 
country into which it was transferred— 
from Persia to India to Egypt, thence to 
the later Greek and Roman empires. 

From this standpoint, Christianity orig- 
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inated with Jesus and his disciples only 
in name. Jesus was its foundation inas- 
much as it resulted from interpretations 
by his disciples of his life, teaching and 
experience in the light of those older Mith- 
raic conceptions concerning the Son of God 
who was expected to come into the world 
in a supernatural way, by means of a 
virgin birth, and to suffer and die upon 
a cross for the salvation of the world. 
In its essential form, however, the Chris- 
tian idea and ideal originated in the re- 
motest past in the cradle of the human 
race. If one accepts this as true, he may 
conclude inferentially that these beliefs 
will continue into the remote future. 

This View is one that is of great value 
to those who are striving for a fellowship 
the world. If 
become 


of the leading religions of 
religions could somehow 
with concentrating lenses so as 


these 
equipped 
to see their common consanguinity, that 
is, to see themselves as they actually are 
—as but so many shoots from the self- 
same root or as but historical develop- 
ments of the same prehistoric parent stem 
—the closest fellowship might arise among 
and between them so that, striving co- 
operatively and constructively rather than 
competitively and mutually destructively, 
they would make greater progress toward 
the realization of their mutual dreams— 
the spiritual salvation of the world. The 
chief obstacle to such a religious unity of 
the world is what the author calls the 
“go-between” of each religion, its mediator, 
between the one God and its particular 
votaries. 

It seems to this reviewer that the au- 
thor has admirably achieved the task 
which he has set for himself. He has pro- 
duced a book which is worthy of careful 
study by scholars, honest, critical-minded 
students and thoughtful religious leaders, 
lay and clerical, who are able to distinguish 
between religious chaff and wheat, between 
profound and permanent and superficial 
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and evanescent religious values and who 
are not disposed to wax hot in either 
collar or head in having some of their 
traditional religious ideas impugned by 
documented facts. Such readers will 
achieve a livelier appreciation for the re- 
ligious values in other religions besides 
their own. 
J. LEONARD FARMER 

Huston-Tillotson College 


Religion in 20th Century America. By 
Herbert W. Schneider. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1952. 244 pages. 
$4.25. 


This volume is the third in a “Series 
in American Civilization” sponsored by the 
Library of Congress and edited by Ralph 
Gabriel. Like the others, it is intended as 
a report on one aspect of American culture 
as of the mid-century point. All are to be 
written by competent scholars for the 
general public. 

Professor Schneider’s work is most akin 
to Atkins’ Religion in Our Times, or to the 
W. A. Brown Festschrift, The Church 
Through Half a Century. He has not 
attempted to be particularly original or 
profound; in various respects his work con- 
tains more information and less interpre- 
tation than these others. “This,” he writes, 
“has been primarily a narrative, not a 
judgment; a report, not a sermon” (206). 
There are even a surprising number of 
errors in factual detail. The general pat- 
tern of developments is called “reconstruc- 
tion” and it is followed in five areas: in- 
stitutions, morals, theology, worship and 
religious “experience.” To these chapters 
are added about forty pages of “exhibits” 
of sources of very varied nature. 

The point of departure is the highly in- 
dividualistic evangelicalism of the turn of 
the century, which presupposed stable 
neighborhoods and a cultural setting in 
which religion could confine its attention 














to “the saving of souls.” In both religion 
and culture there was an assurance, an 
optimism that is conspicuously absent at 
the mid-century. Fifty years have seen a 
great weakening of the authority by which 
religion lived, especially the authority of 
biblical revelation, and an_ increasingly 
uneasy canvassing of possible alternatives 
as concern has shifted from winning eman- 
cipation from inherited traditions to find- 
ing some meaning in life and death. 

With regard to institutional life Profes- 
sor Schneider notes the increasing wealth 
and organizational complexity of the 
churches and their increasing involvement 
with all aspects of society and culture. 
His fullest treatment under this head is of 
education—parochial schools, “released 
time,” Sunday schools, church colleges, 
etc. And he sketches briefly the fashion 
in which church and state relations have 
once again become a crucial issue. 

Professor Schneider’s review of intel- 
lectual currents lists too many names and 
tendencies to make any very penetrating 
treatment possible. He sees a movement 
from Hegelian and evolutionary modern- 
ism before the first War to Ritschlian 
liberalism after it, and then since 1930 to 
neo-orthodoxy, existentialism and human- 
ism. And in contrast to all this runs the 
fundamentalist and conservative current 
throughout. 

“Traditional distrust of the art of wor- 
ship” similarly has yielded to a new 
interest in liturgy. Taste has shifted from 
sentimental gospel hymns to the austerities 
of Bach and Gregorian chants, and from 
Akron-style auditoriums through Cram’s 
Gothic revival to a few creative efforts in 
architecture. 

The final chapter on “Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experiences Since William James” 
is evidently closest to the author’s own 
interest in the subject. He finds the dom- 
inant pattern of experience at the opening 
of the century to be individualistic, anti- 
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ecclesiastical, private, whether “once-born” 
or “twice-born.” At the mid-century, in 
contrast, religion is more oriented to group 
life, historical tradition and concrete prac- 
tical decisions. Insecurity, anxiety and lone- 
liness have made characteristic the forms 
of religion which James explored as un- 
usual, and there has been a great increase 
of interest in the relations of religion to 
mental health. 

James NICHOLS 
The Divinity School 
The University of Chicago 


Medieval Philosophy. By Frederic C. Cop- 
leston. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1952. v + 194 pages. $2.75. 


For some time it was generally believed 
that the long period from the fifth to the 
fifteenth centuries in western Europe con- 
stituted a Dark Ages, a period in which 
little if any intellectual activity occurred. 
This misunderstanding has been removed 
primarily as the result of institutional in- 
terest on the one hand and a series of 
researches in the field of the history of 
science on the other. One who will read 
even such a brief study as Charles Singer’s 
A Short History of Medicine will discover 
that by the end of the tenth century there 
were signs of a reawakening of the scien- 
tific spirit in Europe. The scientific work 
of the Arabian School is developed at 
some length by W. C. D. Dampier- 
Whetham, A History of Science. But per- 
haps the most important factor correcting 
our views of this period was the work of 
Roman Catholic scholars. It was incum- 
bent upon them to show that this Church- 
dominated period was not an illiterate 
period. Granted that the beginnings were 
crude, the fact remains that intellectual 
activity was carried on, not only in the 
monasteries but also in the universities 
which came into existence during these 
centuries. 
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In this short volume Professor Copleston 
traces some of the more important philo- 
sophical and _ theological developments 
which occurred in the medieval world. His 
analysis begins with the problem of uni- 
versals in the fifth century, continues with 
the growth of scholasticism, then considers 
the Jewish and Islamic philosophies, with 
especial attention to the translations from 
the Greek and Arabic writings. Then fol- 
lows a chapter on the universities and the 
Franciscan philosophers. From this point 
the interest becomes biographical. Such 
figures as St. Thomas, the Averroists, 
Duns Scotus, William of Ockham and the 
Ockhamists and Nicholas of Cusa are pre- 
sented. The final chapter is a brief but 
significant treatment of political philo- 
sophical thought. 

Among the more significant elements in 
Copleston’s treatment is his insistence that 
more actual translation from the Greek 
was done by Westerners than is usually be- 
lieved. The Christian thinkers were not 
wholly dependent upon Islamic transla- 
tions. They engaged in translations of an- 
cient writings themselves. This enabled 
them, despite the inadequate character of 
their own translations, to use the trans- 
lations of the Arab scholars somewhat 
more critically than has been generally 
believed. Also commendable is Copleston’s 
treatment of Nicholas of Cusa. Nicholas 
was a_border-figure, a composition of 
medieval and modern thought and tend- 
encies. As he is described, he was much 
more of a forerunner of idealistic and 
organicist philosophers than we are apt 
to believe. Some enterprising research stu- 
dent might consider his system in the light 
of these more modern views. There would 
be found much that brings him into these 
schools. 

The chapter on political philosophy 
could well start one on an investigation 
which might disabuse him of the belief 
that wisdom flowered only in the late 
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nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
emphasis of Nicholas upon the “two 
swords” and the autonomy of both may 
well suggest an approach toward a con- 
temporary political philosophy. The emer- 
gence of the all-powerful state reinstates 
the need for the insistence upon limita- 
tions, and the Church appears to be the 
only institution extant which could wield 
this counter-balancing force. 

The book has a good index and a brief 
but good selection of recommended read- 
ings. 

WiLi1AaM H. BERNHARDT 
The Iliff School of Theology 


The Theology of Paul Tillich. Edited by 
Charles W. Kegley and Rober. W. 
Bretall. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. xiv + 370 pp. $5.50. 


This is the first in a number of pro- 
jected volumes in the Library of Living 
Theology, which, in addition to the pres- 
ent volume on Tillich, is to include books 
on such men as Barth, Brunner and Nie- 
buhr. The series is patterned after the 
Library of Living Philosophers, and is 
designed to focus and clarify issues in 
contemporary theology much as the series 
in philosophy does for that field. In how 
far this aim is fulfilled in the present vol- 
ume is difficult to assess. Tillich’s unique 
position in the field of theology and philos- 
ophy, including his technical language, 
makes him a particularly good subject for 
such an enterprise. But the fact that his 
major work is not yet complete makes the 
present book somewhat incomplete. One 
cannot help but feel that some of the crit- 
icisms of Tillich would either disappear 
or change their form if this volume were 
to appear after the completion of Tillich’s 
Systematic Theology. This book may serve 
as a beginning discussion, though not as a 
final one. 

It is here impossible to summarize the 
essays of the fourteen contributors. But it 
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is possible to say something about most 
of them. Those interested in seeing Tillich 
in the context of the total theological 
scene, including particular reference to 
Germany and America, will find informa- 
tive the essays by Walter M. Horton and 
Theodore Siegfried. Tillich’s relation to and 
understanding of culture is interestingly 
discussed by Theodore M. Greene. Those 
whose first contact with Tillich is through 
this volume should pay special attention 
to the essay by George F. Thomas; those 
who have read Tillich might well skip it, 
as well as some of the other essays. 

The remainder of the essays cover par- 
ticular problems in Tillich’s chought. I 
hope it will not be put down as a Colum- 
bia bias if I say that two of the most in- 
teresting and provocative articles are by 
David E. Roberts and John Herman Ran- 
dall, Jr. Both are characterized by a fas- 
cinating and sensitive attempt to deal re- 
spectively with the genius and liability of 
Tillich’s understanding of man and of on- 
tology. 

A. T. Mollegen’s essay on Christology 
and biblical criticism is a documented and 
convincing statement which shows that 
Tillich did not ignore or lose the historical 
Jesus, as is popularly alleged. Mollegen 
does raise a crucial question on Christology, 
but it is on a completely different level. 


Niebuhr raises questions about the ade- 
quacy of certain philosophical concepts in 


the attempt to explicate biblical truth. 
Tillich’s reply to interpretation and criti- 
cism meets this question with a vigorous 
defense of his procedure. This material is 
instructive in forcefully featuring an im- 
portant difference between two individuals 
who otherwise are so close. Charles Hart- 
shorne’s essay will be interesting to those 
who want to see what Tillich’s thought 
looks like when seen from the angle of 
vision of the former’s juxtaposition of 
his own philosophical position. Edward 
Heimann, who together with Tillich was 
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one of the spiritual leaders of the Reli- 
gious Socialist movement, writes movingly 
about the problems of this movement and 
of his agreements and disagreements with 
Tillich. 

As an introduction to Tillich’s thought, 
this volume is exceedingly helpful. For 
those acquainted with Tillich’s thought, 
much, though not all, of the material will 
be suggestive. 

JouNn DILLENBERGER 
Columbia University 


The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. By 
Edward J. Carnell. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing 
Company, 1951. 250 pages. $3.50. 


A brilliant younger scholar from the 
Pacific Coast interprets one aspect of the 
theology of the most outstanding theolo- 
gian of the Atlantic Seaboard. It is a wel- 
come addition to Niebuhrian literature. 
Much of the critical study of this leader 
in Union Theological Seminary has come 
from “Liberals,” who have dwelt on the 
return to traditionalism they discovered 
in him. Here is a member of the faculty 
of Fuller Theological Seminary in Pasa- 
dena, taking Niebuhr to task for his re- 
jection of traditionalism. 

It is a fresh and interesting piece of 
work and is worthy of careful scrutiny 
by all students of this American Neo- 
Reformationist. Niebuhr must be _ heard, 
no matter what a man’s personal theology 
may be. He has much of good for us in 
America. He speaks as one of us and yet 
as a stranger. He loves the United States, 
but is its most severe critic. He is proud 
of our achievement in democratic culture, 
but sees clearly the weaknesses of democ- 
racy. He is as willing to criticize Thomas 
Jefferson as to note the deficiencies in 
John Calvin. This forthright independence 
makes Niebuhr a genuine American asset. 
But the critic himself needs to be criti- 
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cized. The reformer needs ever to be re- 
formed. 

Some slight errors need to be noted, 
and then forgotten as one seeks to know 
what Carnell has done. Liberals do not 
relish being classed with the Modernists. 
The latter may be the better group in 
which to put Niebuhr, if a Modernist is 
one who comes to the study of the Bible 
with a position already taken. That would 
include all Roman Catholic scholars also. 
A Liberal, however, thinks he is approach- 
ing the Scriptures with entire freedom to 
discover what the writers of the several 
books were trying to say. The Fundamen- 
talist is nearer to the Modernist than is 
the Liberal.. 

Niebuhr was born in Wright City, Mis- 
souri. The interpreter has left some read- 
ers, I am sure, with a wrong impression 
when he says, on page 38, that Niebuhr 
was “American in his training and loyal- 
ties, and yet German by nature and Con- 
tinental in sympathies.” Likewise, on 
page 98, the author leaves the impression 
that Niebuhr is a member of the Lutheran 
fellowship. Under the heading “Lutheran 
tendencies” we read, “Niebuhr’s personal 
integrity is exhibited once again as he 
exposes some of the excesses of the very 
denomination in which he was reared.” 
Dr. Niebuhr is the son of a minister of 
the Evangelical Synod of North America. 
That denomination was joined to the Re- 
formed Church in the United States in the 
year 1942 to make the Reformed and 
Evangelical Church. The Neo-Reforma- 
tion movement in theology is essentially 
Calvinistic rather than Lutheran. This is 
well attested by the fact that few Luther- 
ans in this country have joined the move- 
ment, while many Presbyterians have en- 
rolled. Princeton has given “Barthianism” 
a home. 

Dr. Carnell has chosen wisely in con- 
fining his study to the “dialectical relation 
between time and eternity,” as presented 
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by Dr. Niebuhr. To understand Neo-Cal- 
vinism at this point is to have a proper 
perspective of the whole. The dialectical 
treatment of history, however, may follow 
either Hegel, with his living synthesis, or 
Kierkegaard, with an eternal antithesis. 
Neo-Calvinism tends to follow the latter. 
The conflict within history goes on always. 
That seems to be Niebuhr’s position. With 
every increase of good there appears an 
increase of evil. The only solution must be 
“beyond history.” Even the Kingdom of 
God is to come only then and there. Dr. 
Carnell seems to me to have overstressed 
the synthesis. 

My second question as to Dr. Carnell’s 
interpretation is that he has assumed that 
Niebuhr can be forced into a tight sys- 
tem and that he is to be judged by the 
principle of consistency. I think of Nie- 
buhr as a modern prophet of doom, whose 
judgments are ever to be listened to and 
their warning taken seriously. He is a 
good tonic for us optimistic Americans. 
But he is neither philosopher nor theolo- 
gian in the strict sense of the terms. He 
is our goad; and, however much I differ 
with him, I shall listen for the Word of 
God which he speaks to me. I am grateful 
to Dr. Carnell who frankly styles himself 
a champion of orthodoxy, and appraises 
Niebuhr from that point of view. The 
book is worth reading. To study it is to 
know our chief American theologian bet- 
ter, whether one agrees with Carnell or 
with Niebuhr. 

J. T. Cartyon 
Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 


The Nature of the Church. Edited by R. 
Newton Flew. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 347 pages. $4.00. 


A collection of papers prepared for the 
discussions at the conference on Faith and 
Order at Lund, this volume is an impor- 
tant landmark in the ecumenical movement 
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and in contemporary rethinking of the 
doctrine of the Church. 

Part I, prepared by the European sec- 
tion of the Theological Commission on the 
Church, consists of fourteen statements 
summarizing the doctrine of the Church 
as held in the principal communions of 
Europe and in the Church of South India. 
Several of the statements are official pro- 
nouncements of the respective churches. 
The others, with the exception of the 
survey of the views of the Roman Church, 
were prepared by leading theologians in 
the various communions, in consultation 
with appropriate church authorities. Thus 
these documents may be taken as having 
at least a quasi-official character. Dr. Flew 
has supplied an excellent summary of the 
position of the Church of Rome. 

Part II is the product of the American 
Theological Committee and includes a pen- 
etrating summary by Dean C. T. Craig of 
the results of this committee’s work (this 
is one of the most illuminating parts of 
the book), together with brief statements 
regarding eleven denominations in the 
United States and Canada. In all cases 
an attempt has been made to indicate the 
implications of the various doctrines of the 
Church for the problem of Church unity. 

It is inevitable in a book of this sort 
that the essays should tend toward the 
schematic and the formal (notable excep- 
tions are the essays by Prof. Alivasatos 
on the Greek Orthodox Church and Prof. 
Schlink on the Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many), but the book provides an excellent 
summary and guide to comparative ec- 
clesiology. It will be an indispensable tool 
for the study of the doctrine of the Church. 

At the same time, this book marks a 
turning point in ecumenical discussion. 
There is a growing conviction among par- 
ticipants in ecumenical discussion that the 
method of comparative ecclesiology, cul- 
minating in this book, has now carried 
us as far as it can. The issues, at least as 
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formulated in largely traditional cate- 
gories, are now drawn sharply, and further 
progress toward agreement must be looked 
for in other directions—the two most 
prominently suggested being (1) the re- 
lation of the doctrine of the Church to 
Christology and eschatology, and (2) the 
renewed study of the historical develop- 
ment of the Church. Another line of ques- 
tioning is suggested by its absence from 
this book; viz., the attempt to use the 
fruits of sociological analysis of the Church 
as material for theological interpretation. 
What, for instance, is the relation of the 
theologica! conceptions of the Church as 
a community of faith or of love, or as 
mystical and sacramental community, to 
sociological interpretations of the nature 
of human community? Or what is the 
significance for the understanding of 
Church order of the tendency of all Amer- 
ican denominations (including the Roman 
Catholic) to move toward a more or less 
common pattern of church organization and 
operation (e.g., in the role of the minis- 
ter, in finance, even in church govern- 
ment)? At least among those churches 
where the subject is open to discussion, 
such lines of inquiry might be highly pro- 
ductive. CLAUDE WELCH 
Divinity School 

Yale University 


One and Holy. By Karl Adam. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1951. 130 pages. $2.00. 


The movement toward Christian re- 
union appears oftentimes to concern only 
Protestants. The World Council of 
Churches and the recent organization of 
The National Council of Churches are 
predominantly Protestant in their orienta- 
tion. All such discussion, however, is not 
confined to the Protestant side. One and 
Holy is a sympathetic study of the situa- 
tion as a sensitive and informed Roman 
Catholic theologian understands it. 
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Interest in a closer collaboration between 
the Reformed Churches and the Roman 
Catholic Church after the war, particularly 
in Germany, resulted in a meeting of the 
Una Sancta movement in 1947 at Stutt- 
gart and Karlsruhe. Karl Adam’s lectures 
at that time on the Roman Catholic view 
of the problem form the substance of the 
present book. 

Though the writer sees no practical pos- 
sibility of Roman reunion with Reformed 
Christianity, except on Rome’s terms, the 
most noteworthy aspect of the present vol- 
ume is its intelligent and informed appre- 
ciation of the work of Martin Luther. 
This is in significant contrast to earlier 
Roman Catholic polemics concerning the 
Reformer. Adam reviews the abuses and 
horrors of the pre-Reformation period, 
describes Luther’s agony of spirit when he 
had to make the choice he did, and leaves 
no doubt that Luther was conscience- 
bound to protest the infamy that paraded 
as Christianity. 

Nevertheless, one puts down the book 
with a certain feeling of exasperation. 
Toward the end of the work the reader 
realizes that it is not Karl Adam speak- 
ing. He is but the mouthpiece of his 
Church whose dogma, he says, “is safe- 
guarded by the Holy Ghost and therefore 
contains no error” (page 80). Maintaining 
that the Protestant view “necessarily re- 
mains dominated by subjective impres- 
sions,” the Catholic has “the certainty that 
in the teaching of the Church he hears the 
word of Christ.” 

It is the arrogance of this claim, the pre- 
tension contained in this form of spiritual 
pride that hinders the possibility of help- 
ful discussions between Protestants and 
Catholics more than the memory of past 
quarrels and the rehearsal of medieval 
abuses. A Church which speaks of itself 
in absolutist terms is exempt from the 
judgment of God. But against this the 
Protestant must forever protest. 
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No human institution, ecclesiastical or 
otherwise, can escape the judgment of God; 
nor can any speak infallibly with the ac- 
cents of the Holy Spirit. Though he may 
not understand the problem this way, and 
does not, still Adam is right: Protestant 
and Roman Catholic reunion must remain 
a wishful dream unless and until a miracle 
of God makes it otherwise. 

Rosert O. Kevin 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 


Prayer. By Karl Barth. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1952. viii + 78 
pages. $1.50. 


This small volume is made up of just 
two chapters and an introduction, but we 
dare say that many minds will find it to 
be “much in a little.” 

Karl Barth, the much-discussed European 
theologian, begins by presenting five ob- 
servations concerning prayer and the Re- 
formers, suggested by the texts of their 
catechisms. The two brief chapters that 
follow are devoted, first, to an exami- 
nation of prayer in three of its aspects; 
second, to an interpretation of the Lord’s 
Prayer according to the Reformers—Lu- 
ther and Calvin in particular. 

The author observes in his introduction 
that the leaders of the Protestant Refor- 
mation were praying men; that they were 
of one mind concerning the importance and 
significance of prayer; that no mention is 
made by them of any difference between 
individual and corporate prayer, between 
private and communal prayer, or between 
explicit and implicit prayer. Prayer to 
them was word, thought and life. 

In chapter one, the three aspects of 
prayer which Barth so masterfully exam- 
ines are: the problem of prayer; prayer 
a grace, an offering of God; and prayer 
an act of man. 

The piece de resistance, however, is the 
second chapter. Here the author considers 
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the Lord’s Prayer according to the Re- 
formers, with a good portion of his own 
interpretation thrown in. The whole 
prayer, according to Dr. Barth, is peti- 
tional, and in six divisions—their order 
analogous to that of the Ten Command- 
ments. The first three petitions correspond 
to the first four commandments, and the 
last three petitions to the remaining six 
of the Decalogue. Considering these pe- 
titions in their order, the Swiss scholar 
moves on to a climax in “Deliver us from 
evil,” which evil he, along with the Re- 
formers, characterizes as being a certain 
kind of personal, cosmic “Devil.” In this 
final chapter, traditional Christian beliefs 
and concepts are emphasized; the devo- 
tional impact is steady and strong; the 
many insights are profound and intriguing; 
sermonic material is contained in almost 
every paragraph; criticism of liberalism 


flashes here and there; and one’s religious 
imagination is challenged as this distin- 
guished religious thinker, in very beautiful 


language aud with marked simplicity of 
style, carries his reader into realms mysti- 
cal, apocalyptical and eschatological. 

One is tempted to quote some of the 
gems of this book, but this would be car- 
rying us beyond the limitations of this 
review. Prayer, by Karl Barth, is a neat 
cross-section of Barthianism. Students of 
the Basel professor will delight in it. 

S. L. LaviscountT 

St. Mark Congregational Church 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Of God, the Devil and the Jews. By 
Dagobert D. Runes. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. 186 
pages. $3.00. 


Each paragraph of this thoughtful book 
is packed with dynamite for the traditional 
thinker in this immoral and senseless age. 
Reality is sought with an incredible zeal, 
and a successful effort is made to stir the 
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reader, both intellectually and spiritually, 
with a sense of moral earnestness. As one 
reads these pointed paragraphs he wonders 
often why he had not thought of these 
facts before. Many thoughts presented here 
are practical and familiar, though it is 
evident that they are not arrived at by 
naive deduction. 

This book is complex and yet simple; 
clear and yet forceful; descriptive and yet 
stirring. No punches are pulled and one 
is never in doubt about the author’s view- 
point. There is ample evidence of original 
thinking concerning the present complex 
and tragic era of Western civilization. 
Though emphasis is placed on the need 
for knowledge, great value is placed on 
the heart of man, backed up by right 
thinking. The book reveals a clear moral 
sense of injustice in society as illustrated 
by man’s inhumanity to man. There is 
much to be underscored as well as under- 
stood. Here is a sample: “Every fifth 
American spits out the word ‘Nigger’ with 
a sordid glee. Perhaps it makes him feel 
big and strong and white.” This is followed 
by another statement which should strike 
home to every Caucasian leader in Amer- 
ica: “I venture to say that the men and 
women who run our churches and schools 
could destroy the Hydra of race hatred 
in one year were they to stand up and 
speak earnestly of the great evil.” 

The author very ably discusses one of 
the most serious problems in America 
today—the white man’s attitude toward 
the Negro. He cites with emphasis the 
slow progress being made in solving this 
problem. In fact, he faces the attitudes 
of all prejudiced people with equity and 
justice. One seeking to understand man- 
kind and man’s relation to the world, God 
and his fellowman should read this book. 
While the conclusions reached here may 
not be final, they are so nearly correct as 
to be thought-provoking, challenging and 
condemning. 
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Minorities are defended very strongly 
as the author depicts their struggle against 
their captors. A stern rebuke is levelled at 
the grandchildren of slaveholders who to- 
day practice injustices equally as cruel 
toward the underprivileged of our time. 
The Negro who was once sold in a degrad- 
ing manner by his slave master now faces 
closed schools, homes and churches at the 
hand of a race that claims itself superior. 
Likewise, with the same candor, Runes 
issues a strong rebuke to the Christian 
Church for its support in the persecution 
of the Jews. 

The contents of the book run the gamut 
of religion, both ancient and modern, to 
problems of racial prejudice, class con- 
sciousness and morality as seen in the 
individual and the nation. 

The writer is a true champion of justice 
for the oppressed. His arguments are ad- 
vanced on the highest levels—that of his- 
tory and of scientific facts. This is an 
easily read book which should be known 
by all religious leaders today. 

L. VENCHAEL BootH 
Zion Baptist Church 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Quaker Approach. Edited by John 
Kavanaugh. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1953. 243 pages. $4.00. 


Two notable books have appeared in 
America on the 300th anniversary of the 
Religious Society of Friends. The earlier 
was Howard Brinton’s Friends for 300 
Years, already indispensable to the serious 
enquirer about Quakerism. Though not so 
intended, this second book is an admirable 
supplement to the first. 

Not long since, a distinguished German 
scientist visiting two of the leading univer- 
sities in this country, told a group of non- 
Quaker students that the Quakers had done 
more for the standing of America in post- 
war Germany than all the occupation 
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forces and experts put together. The 
amazed students asked if this was because 
of German interest in Quakerism. “Not at 
all,” replied the visitor, “it is because of 
the Quaker approach.” 

This book is devoted to defining and 
illustrating that approach. In doing this 
it is perhaps characteristic of the approach, 
itself, that the editor modestly limits him- 
self to fewer than two pages by way of 
preface. Instead, he calls on a_ notable 
array of “weighty Friends” to interpret 
the Quaker point of view on contemporary 
social, economic and political problems 
with a view to discovering whether Quaker 
principles are relevant to today’s needs. 
Each speaks in his field of special com- 
petence. Thus we have economist Kenneth 
Boulding of the University of Michigan, 
examining the “curious paradox” of the 
application of Quaker experience in the 
realm of economic life: “Without enter- 
prise, brotherhood is an impotent senti- 
ment. Without brotherhood, however, en- 
terprise leads to oppression. . . .” 

Quakers have a long history of suffering 
in defense of civil and religious liberties. 
Harrop Freeman of the Cornell Law School 
points out some interesting parallels be- 
tween the genesis of civil liberties and the 
beginnings of the Society of Friends, but 
hastens on to enquire, granted the tradi- 
tion, what are Quakers doing now in this 
critical area of human affairs. His chapter 
bristles with specifics from his legal knowl- 
edge and his experience with conscientious 
objectors. 

It is unnecessary as well as impossible in 
the space available to quote all the chap- 
ters. Of special importance to the present- 
day American reader are chapters on “Edu- 
cation” and “Race Relations.” The first, 
by the then director of the Quaker gradu- 
ate school at Pendle Hill, opens with a 
definition from another Quaker educator: 
“By education we ought to understand 
whatever has a tendency to invigorate the 
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intellect, to train the mind to thought and 
reflection, to mould aright the affections of 
the heart and to confirm us in the prac- 
tice of virtue.” Carefully considered, such 
an ideal is a sharp challenge to contem- 
porary American practice. 

“Both in their breach and their observ- 
ance the social relations between peoples 
of different races and colors may be re- 
garded as the most disturbing and unsat- 
isfactory human relations of our times,” 
is the thesis of Professor Ira De A. Reid, 
Haverford College sociologist, in the sec- 
ond of these chapters. 

It is in keeping with the best practices 
of the Society that not all the answers are 
expected from one person but rather from 
a meeting of many minds. The important 
chapter on “Science” is contributed by 
one of the first two women ever elected to 
the great distinction of membership in 
the Royal Society of London; the chapter 
on prisons, of which Friends have had not 
a little experience, is written by a French 
Quaker who draws not only on the suffer- 
ings of seventeenth century Friends but 
equally on the well-known work of Eliza- 
beth Fry at Newgate in the nineteenth 
century and of Quaker C.O.’s and relief 
workers in the twentieth. 

There is an intriguing chapter on 
“Health and Healing” by a British prac- 
titioner of industrial medicine and chap- 
ters on “Business and Industry” and 
“Crime and Punishment” which are writ- 
ten by well-known Philadelphia Friends. 
Readers will naturally expect to find some- 
thing on the Quaker approach to “Peace 
and War” and “Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion,” the two “testimonies” by which 
Friends are probably best known today. 
The reader will not be disappointed. These 
important subjects benefit from fresh treat- 
ment by Henry J. Cadbury, Chairman of 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
and Roger C. Wilson, General Secretary 
of British Friends Relief Service. 
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A witty observer, commenting on the 
large number of persons who claim Quaker 
ancestry, has recently remarked that a 
Quaker grandmother has become as pre- 
cious as a nail from the true cross. Certain 
it is that the interest in Friends is wide- 
spread among men who have no desire to 
become Quakers. The Nobel Peace Prize 
was awarded to Friends in 1947, not for 
good works alone, as the Chairman of the 
Award Committee was at pains to point 
out, but for the demonstration of a way 
of life which is the Quaker Approach. He 
concluded with these words of a Nor- 
wegian poet: 

“The unarmed only 
has inexhaustible sources. 
Only the spirit can win.” 
NorMAN J. WHITNEY 
Syracuse University 


The Beginning and the End. By Nicolas 
Berdyaev. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1952. xii + 256 pages. $3.50. 


“The beginning and the end are in ex- 
istential time”—existential time, that is, 
not cosmic time and not historic time 
known to us in this phenomenal world. 
But this phenomenal world is the scene of 
evil, and the great evil is “objectification,” 
“the ejection of man into the external,” 
or subjection “to conditions of space, time, 
casuality and rationalization.” From this 
arises conflict, for man existentially is in 
communion with the spiritual world. There 
is victory, for which we may be thankful, 
but it will not come in our time, that is, 
in either cosmic or historic time. 

This is a kind of eschatology with which 
the simple student of biblical eschatology 
will have to wrestle. For quite plainly 
Berdyaev moves in a realm which is out- 
side the Hebraic-early-Christian order. He 
takes his start in the philosophy of Plato, 
then moves on to Kant, Dostoevsky, and 
Kierkegaard. From the masters Plato and 
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Kant he derives the dualism which is so 
essential to his thought. Monism tkis side 
of the eschatological victory is a delusion, 
and we recall in a previous work, The 
Divine and the Human, his criticism of 
Tolstoy who was a monist, not under- 
standing “the mystery of divine-human- 
ity.” 

The freshness and radical nature of 
Berdyaev’s thought will shock the saints. 
He sees no ground for Providence, with 
this world evil as it is, and such a doc- 
trine only drives thinking men to atheism. 
He rebels against the “false chiliasm” which 
is found in the Scriptures, where even 
eschatology is “objectified.” He will have 
none of an eternal hell, to which doctrine 
men resort with the pretense that it stands 
for divine justice, but actually serves as 
an outlet for their human hatreds. He fol- 
lows Meister Eckhardt’s distinction be- 
tween Gottheit and Gott, “the ineffable 
Nothingness” and God as Creator. And like 
Malachi he sees much good in the world 
which we have called pagan, and even 
hopes that the heresies will be purged of 
their partial truth and the real truth in 
them will prevail. 

Berdyaev is perhaps at his best in the 
description of the modern technological 
age as the clear case of objectification. 
Culture is overcome, man of the spirit 
gives way to that collective thing das Man. 
The creative skill of man is at work but 
the creation masters him. Power comes 
into the hands of leaders, and whether it 
be in church, state or industry, it corrupts. 
The semblance of religion may be seen, 
but this is the pernicious feature, that men 
devoted to cruelty and destruction through 
their technological skill still talk of being 
servants of God. One can easily see in 
Berdyaev’s thinking the ancient fear of 
Antichrist. For the bringer of technological 
misery clothes himself as an Epiphanes, 
a divine being appearing among men. 

There is the feeling about Berdyaev’s 
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eschatology that it partakes of some of the 
looseness of biblical interpretation which 
is common to Realized Eschatology. While 
Berdyaev in the main substitutes a phil- 
osophical system for the simple Hebraic- 
Christian, yet we also feel that he is at- 
tempting to interpret the biblical meaning. 
His idea of the Fall as “objectification,” 
or “separation from God into the external 
sphere in which everything is determined 
from without”; the Kingdom of God as 
“apophatically” conceived, that is, “achieved 
absence of power and a kingdom of free- 
dom”; the Second Coming of Christ as 
the appearance of the final perfection of 
man—these ideas would most certainly 
have baffled the biblical writers and read- 
ers. That we shall be compelled to lay 
aside some of the eschatology of the Old 
and New Testament becomes more and 
more apparent. But it is something else to 
construct g Platonic-Kantian-Berdyaevan 
scheme and to argue that after all that 
is what the Synoptic Gospels had in mind. 
MONTGOMERY J. SHROYER 
Westminster Theological Seminary 


Man Answers Death. By Corliss Lamont. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
294 pages. $4.50. 


However one may feel about the philos- 
ophy of humanism, Lamont’s anthology, 
Man Answers Death, brings a freshness of 
vitality into the limited scope of life ad- 
mitted by this point of view. It is always 
interesting to read of the heroic attempts 
of man to cope with the seemingly inex- 
orable problems of life, especially when it 
is affirmed that this mortal existence is the 
sum of all that there is. This particular 
work is rendered the more interesting be- 
cause it is a presentation of some of the 
finest poetic literature in the history of 
human culture. 

Man Answers Death, which draws upon 
and extends the scope of an earlier edition 
published in 1936, sets forth in twelve of 

















its thirteen sections a consistent and praise- 
worthy development of the humanist phi- 
losophy of existence. It affirms with a vig- 
orous voice the inherent possibilities for 
good in this life, and suggests that their 
attainment needs only the intelligence and 
will to turn from the crutches of super- 
naturalism and to see man as a-child of 
nature and nothing more. This develop- 
ment, expressed in words of exquisite 
beauty, makes the anthology a desirable 
volume. 

In his selection of material, the editor 
has been particularly sensitive to highest 
and best standards of literary expression. 
He has drawn upon every race and culture 
which has made any significant contribu- 
tion to his point of view. 

His arrangement of material is especially 
meaningful. By starting with the question 
“If a Man Die, Shall He Live Again?” he 
develops a series of answers and attitudes 
to life and death which climax in the 
hauntingly beautiful sections titled “Let 
Us Live Then and Be Glad” and “The 
Affirmation of Life.” Thus he leads us to 
the summum bonum in the philosophy 
of humanism and holds before us the in- 
vitation to walk in this way. 

This reviewer cannot in any way accept 
the philosophy of this anthology, but it 
must be said that within the framework 
of the humanist position it is an excellent 
book. 

Epcar A. Love 
Baltimore Area Methodist Church 


Eclipse of God. By Martin Buber. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 192 
pages. $2.50. 


Martin Buber speaks to every person, 
whatever his religious tradition, who does 
not yet feel his own face-to-face involve- 
ment with God in every concrete situation. 
Modern thought has tended to make God, 
or any absolute, appear unreal. This has 
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not destroyed God, even though it has 
made ineffective many images that have 
been constructed or faiths that have been 
conceived. In trying to reduce God to a 
moral principle, a supreme value or a 
deeper level of consciousness, philosophy 
and psychology have come to mean some- 
thing other than God. “Specifically, mod- 
ern thought can no longer endure a God 
who is not confined to man’s subjectivity, 
who is not merely a ‘supreme value.’.. . 
Eclipse of the light of heaven, eclipse of 
God—such indeed is the character of the 
historic hour through which the world is 
passing.” 

With depth of prophetic insight com- 
bined with warmth of human understand- 
ing, Buber not only points out the mis- 
takes of some of the outstanding modern 
philosophers but indicates the contribution 
each has made. Philosophy alone leads 
inevitably to the “intellectual letting go 
of God,” while religion is the “act of hold- 
ing fast to God.” 

God has been shut off from our sight 
—for some only partially, for others 
wholly. This eclipse is not an extinction of 
the light of God. It is a part of the mys- 
tery of God and man. We lack today more 
than just the moral character or piety to 
make God real to us. We lack more than 
the ability to escape the confines of thought. 
We are bound up in a consciousness of self 
that comes between us and God. In this 
book is found a further development of 
Buber’s testimony that God exists as an 
Other who can be encountered but not 
objectified into existence. 

The ethical implications of our situation 
are critical. The confusion of the subjective 
or the relative with the Absolute leaves 
man at the mercy of false absolutes. 

Special attention should be called to the 
supplement in which Buber criticizes 
Jung’s religious thinking. The book itself 
is made up of eight separate essays or 
talks and it therefore has the weakness that 
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so many such collections have. The essays 
should be read each for its own sake, but 
the central theme of the book is of such 
importance that one does not mind the 
repetition or lack of cohesiveness. 

One wishes for more encouragement from 
Buber for the individual who finds no 
choice but to seek to know God by first 
seeking earnestly within himself. What of 
a saviour-mediator whom we know in- 
wardly because we have found him out- 
wardly ? Is not the good news of the Christ, 
which is in suspension even among Chris- 
tians as a result of the eclipse, the basis of 
hope that the eclipse will pass? 

Dan WILSON 
Pendle Hill 


A Firm Faith for Today. By Harold A. 
Bosley. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. 283 pages. $3.00. 


This significant contribution to a con- 
temporary interpretation of the Christian 
experience is not only the result of Bos- 
ley’s own penetrating thought, but reflects 
also discussions and conferences in which 
he presented his material for examination 
by university students and by ministers. 
The appeal is to the educated Christian 
thinker, whether theologian or layman. The 
writer has two primary purposes in pre- 
senting the bases of Christian belief. The 
first is to answer the question, “Does it 
make sense?” and to supply a thoroughly 
rationalistic foundation for Christian faith. 
The second is a practical or pragmatic aim, 
to present those various items of historic 
faith “that have had a major influence in 
the development of Christian thought and 
ethics,” centering attention “almost ex- 
clusively on the kinds of evidence which 
give them contemporary validity today” 
(p. 10). The author takes his stand on a 
liberalism that accepts “the legitimacy of 
the request for proof.” 

What then is the meaning of “faith” as 
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it appears in the title of the book? Not, 
presumably, the meaning of Hebrews 11:1. 
For Bosley does not at all confine himself 
to “proofs” pure and simple. He rightly 
goes far beyond demonstrable proof in 
lining up the facts of experience to serve 
as a basis for belief in those areas where 
logic can neither prove nor disprove. Many 
of the fundamental points in Christian 
faith can indeed, he believes, rest firmly on 
logic. But in his discussion on the signifi- 
cance of Jesus Christ he moves beyond 
a purely rationalistic epistemology when 
he says: “A fifth fact which underlies our 
belief in Jesus Christ can be stated in this 
manner: He is God’s supreme effort to save 
the world” (p. 74). We have here come to 
the consideration of facts which are not 
demonstrably proven, facts though they 
be: and here we are surely in the realm 
of “faith” as the New Testament writers 
use the word. 

“What are the facts?” This is the guid- 
ing motto of this series of studies (p. 99), 
and this must always be the foundation 
of any system of belief. But the author 
does not always make clear that such facts 
are sometimes established by other than in- 
tellectual demonstration. For example: 
“Belief in the Kingdom of God so far from 
being wishful thinking is a straightforward 
factual statement that, as God lives, our 
peace lies in His will and nowhere else” 
(p. 210). This is one of those ringing 
phrases of Bosley that penetrate to the 
center of Christian belief. But there is a 
suggestion of over-simplification in the 
phrase “a straightforward factual state- 
ment” that does not take into consider- 
ation the wholehearted commitment of 
the full-blown Christian faith, the “bet- 
ting one’s life that there is a God.” It 
shows how the method of the writer tran- 
scends his avowed appeal to reason, and 
how his antipathy to “blind faith” is in 
fact well balanced by an avoidance of 
blind reason. 

















Readers will find different sections of 
the book appealing powerfully to their 
particular need. The chapter “We Believe 
in God” has some thrilling statements, es- 
pecially as the writer analyzes what we 
mean by saying that God is love. 

In the chapter “We Believe in the Holy 
Spirit” Bosley shows how this doctrine is 
the affirmation that God is constantly at 
work changing life—our lives and the 
world’s life. He finds in this belief “the 
very stuff of intellectual integrity and 
spiritual courage and hope.” 

One would like to go on much further, 
quoting from the great sections in the 
chapters on Christ, on salvation and on 
immortality. In every age the attempt to 
express in contemporary language the full 
meaning of the Christian experience must 
be undertaken afresh by Christian think- 
ers. For our age Bosley has made a sig- 
nificant and powerfully appealing con- 
tribution. 

Harry G. DorMan, Jr. 
American Mission 
Beirut, Lebanon 


The Faith and Modern Man. By Romano 
Guardini. New York: Pantheon Press, 
1952. 166 pages. $2.75. 


In the dark days of Hitler the only open 
opposition in Germany to his oppression 
came from the Christian Church. The story 
of the Protestant confessional groups is 
now fairly well known, but the Roman 
Catholic Church spoke not only through 
the heroic Cardinal Faulhaber but also 
through the quiet, insistent propaganda of 
a pamphleteering campaign carried on 
through the mails. These pamphlets were 
not attacks on the regime but little tracts 
calculated, by their simple exposition of 
the Christian faith, to encourage and sus- 
tain the faithful. The present volume is a 
collection of some of these tracts. 

The author is a priest and a distin- 
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guished writer, but he is also a great ex- 
emplar of the spiritual life. Through these 
chapters breathes the power of a deep 
religious devotion, and here is profundity 
without technicality. One does not have 
to be a Catholic to appreciate the keen 
sensitivity to human need and the rare 
combination of intellectual acuteness with 
kindling faith that is in this book. The 
final chapters on the saints and purgatory 
have a more distinctly Catholic flavor; 
but the discussions of God’s patience and 
providence, of the lordship of Christ, of 
the life of adoration and faith, and of rev- 
elation are probing and inspiring for any 
reader. 

Yet this is not a systematic theology. 
It is rather a series of meditations which, 
as they move in from the periphery to the 
heart of faith, become luminous with in- 
sight. “God,” Guardini tells us, “has willed 
that existence should rise from the mute, 
passive reaction to law on the part of 
things into clarity of intellect, above the 
realm of necessity into that of freedom. 
But since He has so willed, He must give 
full play to intellect so that it may choose 
and act freely. Thus it can appear as if 
God were powerless and compelled to al- 
low men to rebel against Him, even to 
declare that He does not exist. But such 
is real power, for it maintains itself in 
truth.” Or again, speaking of the lordship 
of Christ: “In Christ, a new kind of lord- 
ship is revealed, one allied to humility. Or 
rather, one allied to a new kind of humil- 
ity. . . . Here, for the first time, we find 
what humility really is—not the virtue of 
the weak, but of the strong. It begins, not 
in man, but in God.” Later on he con- 
tinues: “There are persons whose lordship 
is purely external and depending on their 
possession of certain things, or on posi- 
tions of command. Still others—alas, only 
too few—are masters even in poverty and 
helplessness, and this because their lord- 
ship rests upon intrinsic qualities.” Speak- 
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ing of the freedom from anxiety which the 
Christian can enjoy, he reminds us that 
Jesus associates it with seeking first the 
kingdom of God, that it is no mawkish 
sentimentality but an important psycho- 
logical law of life. 

But quotations such as these do not 
carry the full flavor of the book. The ef- 
fect is cumulative as the argument moves 
persuasively along with its combination of 
biblical teaching and penetrating psyco- 
logical insight. I found myself reading it 
with a sort of ambivalence: seeing its 
message of hope and confidence for people 
living under Hitler, and taking it to my- 
self as help for my own condition. It is 
the sort of book that one might well take 
with him for a period of self-examination 
and re-dedication. 

Epwin E. AUBREY 
University of Pennsylvania 


Scientism, Man and Religion. By D. R. G. 
Owen. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1952. 192 pages. $3.50. 


The author is a teacher of philosophy 
and a student of Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Paul Tillich. These two conditions of his 
background are reflected in his book, for 
there is on the one hand a careful analy- 
sis of the philosophical trends lying at 
the base of our modern predicament and a 
healthy fear of the worship of scientific 
progress on the other. This emphasis has 
been frequently repeated since the middle 
of World War II and it may appear to be 
overworked. However, the analysis of Dr. 
Owen is so well organized and so convinc- 
ing that it suffers very little from the dull 
repetition of the theists’ wailing against 
the rise of secularism. 

The thesis is that genuine science has 
given us a steady flow of fine contributions 
to modern life, but that “scientolators” 
have run beyond the limitations of sci- 
ence in trying to explain everything about 
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man in terms of the methodology of gen- 
uine science. Genuine science is limited to 
those areas which are subject to the em- 
pirical, quantitative, mechanical and pro- 
gressive principles of science. Genuine sci- 
ence, by applying these principles in areas 
where they pertain, has been a great bene- 
factor to civilization. But scientism, with 
its claim that nothing matters which can- 
not be studied under these four princi- 
ples, has created our present chaos. 

The author holds Hobbes, Rousseau, 
Marx, Darwin and Freud largely respon- 
sible for this perversion, and Mill, Locke, 
William James and Dewey, along with 
some others, for its practical applications 
in the West. One great value of the book 
is the treatment given the contribution of 
these monumental thinkers to our con- 
temporary decadence toward statism and 
the undermining of the dignity of man. 

The weakness of the book is the au- 
thor’s conclusion. His answer to scientism 
is a return to a kind of co-operation be- 
tween genuine science and Christianity 
which never has prevailed. How he expects 
science to respect Christian formulas which 
are still stated in first-century analogies, 
such as the doctrine of the physical resur- 
rection of the body, the substitutionary 
doctrine of the atonement, medieval no- 
tions about spirit, and to accept ideas 
based on a uniform conception of history 
in the Bible, I cannot see. The same error 
which is so common among critics of sec- 
ularism appears here. There is a sentimental 
appeal to return to God and Christ while 
the relevance of God and Christ remains 
lost to this generation as long as theolo- 
gians fail to restate the Gospel in terms 
understandable to the sons and daughters 
of science. Christ may be the answer—I 
believe that he is—but what Christ can 
accomplish must be told in terms compat- 
ible to the scientific mind. The efficacy 
of Jesus is not limited to the mind of the 
first century or the thirteenth, and it 
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should be possible to tell what Jesus does 
for man wifhout leaning on the thought 
forms of later Judaism or the ante-Co- 
pernican world view, both of which are 
rejected by the modern mind. 

SAMUEL D. Proctor 
Virginia Union University 


Rufus Jones Speaks to Our Time. An An- 
thology. Edited by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. xv + 289 pages. $4.00. 


Those who were fortunate enough to be 
acquainted with Rufus Jones knew at first 
hand his simplicity, integrity and deep 
spirituality. In him one found no “front,” 
no attempt to impress one with his great 
scholarship, no desire to overawe. He ex- 
pressed his message in simple terms which 
the common person could understand. Yet 
the surface simplicity covered great pro- 
fundity. 

In the course of his unhurried yet tre- 
mendously busy life he wrote fifty-seven 
books. Many of these are long since out 
of print and almost unattainable. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick edits this volume in or- 
der to bring to our present generation and 
to preserve for a later one the great in- 
sights and thoughts of Jones. The choice 
of selections is excellent. After paying 
personal tribute to Rufus Jones and de- 
claring his own great debt to him, Fosdick 
presents sections from Jones’ works under 
thirteen headings. Some of these are: 
“Where Is God?” “How Does God Re- 
veal Himself?” “What Is Man?” “What 
Is Vital Religion?” “What Does Prayer 
Mean?” “What Is True Mysticism?” 
“Who Are Quakers?” The materials 
quoted not only reveal the thought and 
viewpoint of their author but bring to us 
today truths that may not be overlooked. 
For Rufus Jones proclaimed a living re- 
ligion. Undergirded as it is by great knowl- 
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edge of philosophy and _ theology, his 
thought always emphasizes a religion of 
experience, which flows out into practice. 

A fine photograph of Jones appears in 
the front of the book, and a list of all 
his writings stands at the end. 

This is a book to be read for pleasure, 
to dip into for meditation, and to return 
to through the years. 

J. Catvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


John R. Mott, Architect of Co-operation 
and Unity. By Galen M. Fisher. New 
York: Association Press, 1952. 214 pages. 
$3.50. 


The ecumenical church is one of the 
most hopeful signs of our time. As the 
subtopic of this book, it is likened to a 
great river having many tributaries feeding 
into it. Mr. Fisher points out nine of these, 
among them The World Mission Tribu- 
tary, the International-Interracial Tribu- 
tary, and the World Council of Churches 
Tributary. Each makes a distinct contri- 
bution to the depth and power of the Uni- 
versal church, and in each can be found 
one co-ordinating personality with the 
vision and faith to inspire the world: John 
R. Mott. The reader does not depend upon 
the author’s judgment alone for proof of 
this claim. Rather, Fisher is more an edi- 
tor of solicited and unsolicited testimonials 
from bishops and kings to average folk. 


Dr. Mott will long be remembered for 
his uncanny ability to pull together men 
from different communions, opposing the- 
ological positions or extremes in economic 
status. This is an ability not accidentally 
acquired, but born of organizational genius, 
a genuine understanding and appreciation 
of human nature, an extraordinary imagi- 
nation and an almost naive obsession with 
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but a simple faith in the living Christ. How 
could any man, noble or peasant, lack con- 
fidence in him? No wonder Fisher reserves 
the last chapter to compare Dr. Mott with 
the missionary apostle, St. Paul. 

From his first introduction to the stu- 
dent movement until today, Dr. Mott has 
thought only in global terms. He has set 
an unparalleled example of evangelism, 
under interdenominational sponsorship, for 
the benefit of the entire Christian move- 
ment. He has effectively developed ecumen- 
ical attitudes and practices among clergy- 
men as well as laymen. He has maintained 
a steadfast adherence to his Christian 
mission and established a unique record 
of service in international and interracial 
understanding on both sides of the At- 
lantic. As recipient of many academic 
honors, in addition to the Nobel Peace 
Prize and the presidency of the World 
Council of Churches, Dr. Mott has 
achieved more for world-wide Christian 
co-operation and unity than any other one 
missionary in the history of the Church 
since Paul. Time alone will provide a de- 
finitive appraisal of Mott’s contribution to 
the ecumenical movement. 

Fisher does not attempt here a biog- 
raphy. Rather, he compares the world 
Christian movement to a swelling river 
into which flows a variety of streams. In 
each of these streams the leadership and 
personal magnetism of Dr. Mott is re- 
corded by the testimony of hundreds of 
prominent figures. While all recognize the 
unique contribution of Dr. Mott, some 
refreshingly are critical of his techniques. 
The conditions of human frailty are hon- 
estly confronted. The reader is intimately 
brought into the arena of a great move- 
ment that is part of a contemporary drama 
where the lines come from the lips of peo- 
ple living in this generation. It is in crit- 
ical times such as these that the life of 
John R. Mott builds for Christian unity 
in defiance of those lesser forces which 
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would divide, destroy and defame the ecu- 
menical church. 

Oscar B. WootprincE, Jr. 
Central Atlantic Area Council 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A.’s 


Christ in Poetry. By Thomas Curtis Clark 
and Hazel Davis Clark. New York: 
Association Press, 1952. xxxi + 412 
pages. $3.49. 


The life of Jesus has always been inter- 
preted with greater warmth in poetry than 
in prose. His life is the world’s greatest 
poem: 

“The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 

In this collection of 529 poems, more 
than 450 of them written in the present 
century, we are introduced to 282 poets 
who have caught a vision of the Christ and 
shared it with those willing to drink “of 
this life-giving stream.” The poems are 
such as will touch the heart and prove 
an inspiration in devotions, whether in 
the companionship of the great congrega- 
tion, or in the inner circle of the home, 
or in the personal devotions of a solitary 
soul, seeking comfort and strength. Here 
the reader will discover Christ’s life re- 
told in verse that makes him live anew. 
The selections are arranged, mainly chron- 
ologically, under such titles as “The Na- 
tivity,” “The Way of the Cross,” “Res- 
urrection,” “Calvary,” “Come Follow Me,” 
“The Continuing Christ,” “The Revolu- 
tionist,” “The Lost Christ” and “The 
Triumphant Christ.” 

Thomas Clark, who, with his wife, 
collected and edited these poems, has been 
poetry editor of the Christian Century for 
more than a quarter of a century. He 
himself has written more than fifty hymns 
which are in our standard hymnals and 
he has edited twenty-five anthologies of 














verse. He has been well called “the poet 
laureate of American Protestantism.” Mrs. 
Clark, as a musician and artist, shares her 
husband’s interest in poetry. 

While one will find in these pages the 
great poets of the past—Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Matthew Arnold, Browning, Chris- 
tina Rosetti—who have sung of Christ 
in well-loved verses; we also find new 
names, whose lines glow with the same 
intense devotion that has made the older 
poems beloved in many a home. Such 
names as Studdert-Kennedy, Merrill Root, 
Georgia Harkness, known to many of us 
for their fearless exposition of the gospel 
message, now bring us of the songs of 
their hearts. 

This book will help to enrich the devo- 
tional life of our generation and make for 
more effective preaching and _ teaching. 
Young people will find here an inspiration 
to take Jesus seriously, and will continue 
to turn back in years to come to these 
great expressions of Jesus, savior and 
friend, the young and fearless prophet, 
who challenges our war-weary generation 
to turn from its hatreds, its prejudices, its 
illusions, to brotherhood and peace. 

S. Ratpo HarLow 
Smith College 


How to Read and Enjoy the Psalms. By 
Maurice Clarke. Chicago: Wilcox & Fol- 
lett Co., 1950. iii + 156 pages. $1.25. 


The Bible is the world’s best seller. But 
to most people it is still a liber incognitus. 
Less and less, rather than more and more, 
are men turning to it for the guidance it 
can supply them. Nowhere else in litera- 
ture are there words and ideas to match 
the Psalms in providing people with light 
and strength to live in our darkening days. 
Proof for this recognition comes from a 
little book—to which this reviewer con- 
tributed—Help and Comfort From the 


Bible. Of all the sources used in that book, 
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the Psalms outweigh all others, even those 
taken from the Bible. The title of the 
book here under review, How to Read and- 
Enjoy the Psalms, gives a clue for trans- 
forming the Bible into a universally read 
book. For, the author rightfully insists 
from his title, in order to enjoy the 
Psalms one must know them. Enjoyment, 
be it of music, poetry, literature or reli- 
gion—enjoyment of any of the abiding 
achievements of men presupposes knowl- 
edge of them. And the better and more 
thorough the knowledge, the higher will 
be the enjoyment. 

John Calvin’s characterization of the 
Psalms as the “anatomy of the soul” still 
carries real conviction. That conviction 
is strengthened by a careful and thought- 
ful reading of this little book. The Psalms 
embody the words that have expressed 
the highest millenial hopes and dreams to 
which men have ascended, as well as the 
darkest and lowest pits of sorrow, suffer- 
ing and degradation to which men have 
descended. Originally designed as an aid 
in informal classes of summer confer- 
ences, this book can be of profit to anyone 
who takes the time to read it. Through this 
reading, he will come to enjoy some of the 
profoundest thinking by some of the best, 
although anonymous, minds on the prob- 
lems always with us—pain and ecstasy, 
life and death, struggle and failure, vic- 
tory and defeat, the malice of gossip, the 
faithlessness of friends—all universal and 
timeless problems. 

The more than 150 pages of this book 
divide the Psalms into nine categories. 
Each of these categories is explained, and 
the explanations are sound, as many of the 
insights are keen and sharp. Many rec- 
ondite and obscure passages are explained. 
The author succeeds in most instances in 
placing the Psalms within the historical 
and social atmosphere in which they were 
written. By relating the Psalms to the 
problems of modern life the author suc- 
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ceeds in underscoring their timelessness 
and makes them appealing by making 
them contemporaneous. 

This reviewer recommends this book for 
the general reader who wants to enjoy 
the Psalms by reading them and knowing 
them. But this book has value also for 
biblical scholars and writers anxious to 
open up the closed pages of the Bible. It 
suggests the key—knowledge before en- 
joyment can come. And that knowledge 
can be presented to the public in ways 
this book pioneers. It is a simple, straight- 
forward, lucidly written but always au- 
thentic work. If we would unlock the vast 
storehouse of strength and comfort dor- 
mant in the Bible for the vast multitudes, 
this book says: go thou and do likewise! 

BARUCH BRAUNSTEIN 
Berkeley, California 


The Approach to Preaching. By W. E. 
Sangster. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1952. 112 pages. $2.00. 


This little book contains the substance 
of Dr. Sangster’s lectures on his visits to 
the six Methodist theological colleges in 
England during 1950, when he served as 
president of the Methodist Conference of 
Great Britain. Dr. Sangster is one of the 
ablest preachers of our time. What he 
writes conveys the spirit of a man who has 
something to say and says it in a moving 
way. 

There are six short chapters in this 
volume. They deal with the “call” to 
preach, the “unction” involved in preach- 
ing, the use of the preacher’s time, the 
conduct of worship, the preacher as a 
pastor and the “perils” of preaching. 

Dr. Sangster handles these themes with 
understanding and freshness. While these 
themes have been discussed time and again, 
he adds a note of contemporaneity and 
genuineness which probes the preacher- 
reader to the very depths of his being. 
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Much confusion and nonsense is dis- 
pelled by Sangster’s fine discussion of the 
preacher’s “call.” A “call” there must be in 
the beginning; a sense of “call” must con- 
tinue throughout one’s ministry. But there 
are different ways in which God calls 
men into the ministry. Preaching also re- 
quires “the plus of the Spirit,” or an 
“unction.” The preacher had better budget 
his time, and especially should he care- 
fully select his reading. He should be no 
professional book reviewer ! 


The chapter on the conduct of worship 
is most moving in its treatment of the 
public prayer. It has some wise counsel 
regarding the use of gestures in preaching 
and the reading of the Scriptures. Sangster 
is insistent that the preacher must also be 
a pastor. 


The perils of the ministry—women, 
money, popularity, laziness, jealousy, pro- 
fessionalism, self-pity, intellectual snob- 
bery, pettiness—are listed. And not to be 
ignored are the neglect of the minister’s 
children, the decline of his devotions, the 
dangerous practice of “discharging a con- 
cern by preaching it out” and the accept- 
ance of credit for helping people when it 
was God alone who was the source of 
succor. 

Every prospective or practising preach- 
er would do well to get this book and 
read it through carefully. Not only is it 
full of wise counsel, but it has within it 
the power to put its reader through a 
spiritual exercise. The truth comes home: 
Preaching is terribly difficult and awfully 
dangerous, but we are called to preach in 
the boldness of the Spirit as well as in the 
humility of repentance. 

E. G. HomricHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Fulfill Thy Ministry. By Stephen Neill. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
152 pages. $2.00. 
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The contents of this little volume were 
delivered at the Second Triennial Inter- 
seminary Conference at Augustana Col- 
lege, in June, 1950. The style retains much 
of the sense of direct communication, of 
warmth in personal witness and of mov- 
ing power which that occasion could in- 
spire. Five themes are considered: The 
Minister and His God, Himself, His Mes- 
sage, His People and The World. These are 
more or less inescapable topics for a series 
of addresses to students preparing for the 
Christian ministry. Bishop Neill deals with 
them by keeping close to familiar em- 
phases upon the minister’s life and work 
which have come down through Protestant 
tradition and experience. Though he is 
aware of those aspects of the ministry 
which have come recently into more notice, 
such as psychological counseling and the 
ministry to labor, his chief concern is with 
the work of the parish minister, the plain 
task of a man set among his people to win 
them to the life in Christ and the service 
of God and men at home and abroad. © 

What is the source of the warmth of 
spirit and the power to stir which these 
lectures bring the reader, and which must 
have been felt even more by those who 
heard them? It seems to spring from the 
author’s evangelical faith and his dedi¢a- 
tion to his task—a faith and a commit- 
ment he is deeply concerned to awaken 
in his listeners. Older readers will catch 
the echo of that passion which informed 
the life of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of a generation and more ago. It re- 
mains to be seen whether contemporary 
theological ideas and a more “efficient” 
and complex view of the ministry can 
provide a better foundation for the work 
of this calling to the will of God and the 
Kingdom of his Son. 


Joun L. CasTEEL 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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The Better Church School. By John Leslie 
Lobingier. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1952. viii + 152 pages. $2.00. 


Here is an excellent little volume to put 
into the hands of pastors, teachers, mem- 
bers of boards of religious education—in 
short, anyone interested in the process of 
Christian education as expressed in the 
church school. In non-technical and clear 
language it raises the pertinent issues and 
clarifies them in such a way as to stimu- 
late thinking. It strikes us that perhaps its 
best use would be as a manual to guide 
the discussion in a series of meetings of 
certain groups in the church, say the 
church school teachers, together with the 
committee on religious education. The 
chapters are informative and include topics 
for discussion. The book is non-denomi- 
national and non-doctrinal, so that it is 
suited for any Protestant group. Further- 
more, while the author has his convictions, 
he expresses them without that rigid in- 
sistence that discourages thought. 

The educational point of view might 
be called “progressive,” if one just has 
to have a label, though the reviewer would 
prefer the adjective “moderate,” or per- 
haps just “sensible,” probably because he 
agrees with so much of what is said. For 
example, instead of screaming invectives 
against memory work, as is the fashion in 
some progressive circles, Dr. Lobingier de- 
fines the conditions under which the mem- 
orizing of great passages can be made a 
creative factor in the religious experience 
of the growing child. Furthermore, though 
the reader will find the book full of con- 
crete and practical suggestions about such 
things as curricula, organization and meth- 
od, he will also find first things put first. 
Dr. Lobingier makes it clear that “the 
success of the church school is determined 
by the quality of its teachers.” But he also 
makes it clear that Christian education that 
never transcends the dull recitation of 
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words or the passive absorption of facts 
is not worthy of the name. Like any kind 
of education, religious education to be 
wholesome must be an experience. 

Consequently Dr. Lobingier would 
doubtless be the first to caution against a 
mere reading of his book as a sufficient 
guarantee of wisdom in this field. It is not 
exhaustive, being, rather, a mere introduc- 
tion to the subject. A_ selective bibliog- 
raphy points the way to further reading. 
But even more important than further 
reading is that the reader should reflect 
upon the contents of the book. They should 
be discussed and properly tested if they 
are to be adapted properly to the individ- 
ual situation. Those who mistake it for a 
bible will be disappointed. The reviewer 
himself, for example, would like to see 
more emphasis on systematic methods of 
evaluating results and perhaps a more 
thorough consideration of the responsibil- 
ity of religious education to the somewhat 
rare but profounder type of spiritual ex- 
perience. Yet these reflect rather specialized 
personal interests, and this does not pre- 
tend to be a specialized book. But it is a 
well-balanced, stimulating and eminently 
useful addition to the literature on Chris- 
tian education. 

WALTER Houston CLARK 

Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Religion and the Decline of Capitalism. 
By V. A. Demant. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 204 pages. $3.00. 


This volume is the ninth in the series of 
the Holland lectures, of which the first, 
and still the most famous, was Tawney’s 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. It is 
perhaps a little unfortunate that Professor 
Demant chose to model his title after 
Tawney’s, for the title raises false expec- 
tations. The present work is in no sense 
a sequel to that of Tawney, in that it does 
not deal with the historical role of religion 
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and the influence of religious ideas on the 
decline of capitalism, except casually and 
by way of illustration. The focus of the 
book is not historical, but philosophical 
and theological. It consists of a series of 
eight fairly independent essays, loosely 
strung on the general theme of the crisis 
of our times in its setting of fairly ortho- 
dox Christian theology. It is a rich book, 
not always easy to read, but full of mature 
reflection on the author’s wide and varied 
reading, and containing more ideas than 
can be developed. The lecture form is 
plainly visible in the text, which could 
withstand some stern editing. If there is a 
central theme it is that of the necessity 
for the “vertical” man-God relationship 
in human thought and experience if the 
tragedy of sinful pride is not to bring 
man and his works to destruction. 

The American reader will perhaps be 
most impressed by the utter pessimism of 
the author in regard to Western civiliza- 
tion—a deep, underemphasized, but fright- 
ening pessimism of which no American 
writer would be capable, even if he thought 
he ought to be pessimistic! For Professor 
Demant (who is Professor of Moral and 
Pastoral Theology at Oxford), Western 
civilization has shot its bolt. The brief 
upsurge of economic progress of the nine- 
teenth century is over, the social disorgan- 
ization resulting from the pure market 
economy has produced a reaction towards 
the equally disastrous omnicompetent 
state, the judgment of God in its terrify- 
ing non-intervention is upon us, and there 
is not much left for us to do but to go down 
bravely with the sinking ship. We are strip- 
ping the world of its resources, both ma- 
terial and spiritual, the underpinning of 
our vast top-heavy economy is slipping 
away from us, and nature will soon take 
her revenge. It is difficult for an Amer- 
ican, fresh from the noblest election in 
many years, his economic system func- 
tioning in top gear, his churches full and 
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his cradles overflowing, and with only the 
distant shadow of atomic annihilation 
hanging over him, to feel in his bones the 
terrifying old-world weariness which con- 
stantly besets Demant, in spite of his 
Christian hope and fortitude. One really 
longs to bring the good Canon to Amer- 
ica for a year or two to show him that 
there’s a lot of life in the old dog yet, 
and that what he takes for a decline may 
merely be a passing fit of dizziness. 


More seriously, this work by its very 
merits impresses me with a fundamental 
weakness of much writing in what might 
be called “applied theology”—it never 
gives adequate examination to the sup- 
posed “facts” of history from which its 
speculations take flight, and tends to judge 
its propositions by aesthetic standards 
rather than by the more painful and hum- 
drum methods of historical or sociological 
research. Holding much the same basic 
theological position as Demant, I would 
myself give a very different (and much 
more optimistic) interpretation of the state 
of our times, in spite of the magnitude of 
the problems which beset us. This is main- 
ly because Demant’s mental horizon does 
not, apparently, include America, nor does 
it include any perception of the incredible 
magnitude of the technical revolution 
through which we are still going. For him 
the climax of industrialism was 1830 (page 
36)! 


The somewhat limited horizon of this 
work, however, makes it all the more im- 
portant that Americans should read it, if 
only to expand their own more cheerful 
vistas over the corner of the world into 
the heart of the old world’s despair. Then 
they will see how much more brightly 
shines the Christian hope when it is viewed 
from a terribly dark world. The last lec- 
ture especially, “God’s Will and Our Mod- 
ern Age,” is a powerful and moving testa- 
ment of a modern spirit, and should be 
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read even by those who cannot find time 
for the whole work. 

KENNETH BOULDING 
University of Michigan 


Book Notes 


The Third and Fourth Books of Macca- 
bees. By Moses Hadad, editor and trans- 
lator. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953. 248 pages. $4.00. 


This book is the third issue in the series 
entitled Jewish Apocryphal Literature, pub- 
lished by outstanding Jewish scholars. 
Each is a definitive work presenting the 
Greek text, translation, commentary and 
critical notes, along with an introduction, 
of the writings as found in the Septuagint. 


The Lore of the New Testament. By Jo- 
seph Gaer. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1952. 371 pages. $5.00. 


A very interesting selection from the 
extracanonical literature that has grown 
up around the New Testament. The ar- 
rangement of incidents is chronological, 
starting from the lineage of Christ and 
going through the Acts of the Apostles. 
This volume makes readily available in 
readable form materials that should be of 
great interest to laymen. 


A Spiritual Journey With Paul. By Thomas 
S. Kepler. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1953. 157 pages. $2.00. 


A pleasant little book that applies the 
teachings of Paul to our modern life, large- 
ly through the use of quotations and 
stories. 


The Gospels Translated Into Modern Eng- 
lish. By J. B. Phillips. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. 243 pages. 
$2.75. 
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After the success of his work in trans- 
lating Paul’s letters into modern English, 
J. B. Phillips now tries to do an equally 
effective piece of work with the Gospels. 
Some readers will feel that the loss has 
been greater than the gain in this volume. 


Reformation Writings of Martin Luther. 
By Bertram Lee Woolf, translator. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1953. 
402 pages. $6.00. 


Here is a new translation of the earlier 
writings of Martin Luther from the four 
years preceding the Diet of Worms. The 
Weimar edition of Luther’s works was 
used. The contents includes The Ninety- 
five Theses, A Short Exposition of the 
Decalogue, etc., An Appeal to the Ruling 
Class, etc., The Pagan Servitude of the 
Church, An Open Letter to Pope Leo X. 
A very useful book for students of Luther. 


Handbook of Denominations in the United 
States. By Frank S. Mead. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 207 
pages. $2.75. 


A very useful compendium of 255 
Protestant and Jewish denominations in 
the United States, giving in very brief 
form something of their history, doctrines, 
distinctive characteristics. A useful glos- 
sary of terms, a list of church membership 
and a detailed index greatly increase its 
value. 


Builders of the Quaker Road. By Caroline 
N. Jacob. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1953. 233 pages. $3.50. 


In four sections covering the history of 
the Society of Friends, the reader is intro- 
duced to outstanding members of that So- 
ciety through short, beautifully written 
biographies. Among those presented are 
George Fox, Margaret Fell, William Penn, 
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from the seventeenth century, and Rufus 
Jones from the contemporary period. 


The Intimate Life. By J. Norval Gelden- 
huys. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1952. 96 pages. $2.75. 


A useful and informative book “intended 
for engaged and newly married Chris- 
tians.” It deals with the more intimate 
aspects of married life. Its greatest value 
is possibly its detailed presentation of the 
so-called “rhythm method” of birth con- 
trol. 


The Soviet Impact on Society. By Dago- 
bert D. Runes. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. 202 pages. $3.75. 


The reader will find here a very inter- 
esting account of the impact Russian com- 
munism has had in Europe, China and 
America. Nothing favorable is found! A 
feature is a comparison between the ef- 
fects of Communist dictatorship and Na- 
tional Socialist dictatorship. 

ee 


Pamphlets 


Harper's Annotated Bible Series. The Book 
of Jeremiah, vol. 2, edited by Julius A. 
Bewer; The Gospel of Mark, edited by 
Frederick C. Grant. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. $.75 each. 


These pamphlets continue the excellent 
series of pamphlets published by Harpers. 
Each presents the text in the King James 
version and offers extensive critical notes. 


Pendle Hill Pamphlets. Reaching Decisions. 
By Howard H. Brinton. Toward Un- 
discovered Ends. By Anna Brinton. Of 
Holy Disobedience. By A. J. Muste. 
Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill. $.35 each. 
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Very highly regarded little pamphlets 
on religious and social problems. 


How the Word Is Made Flesh. By Eugene 
A. Nida. Princeton: Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1952. 34 pages. $.75. 


The seventh of a series of Princeton 
Pamphlets, this work gives an excellent 
summary of the work of the missionary 
among aboriginal peoples. 


One Christ, One World, One Church. By 
Norman Victor Hope. Philadelphia: The 
Church Historical Society, 1953. 96 
pages. $1.00. 


A short and readable account of the 
rise and development of the ecumenical 
movement. Excellent for general distribu- 
tion. With a good bibliography and index. 


Interracial Practises in the Y M C A. Pre- 
pared by the National Study Commis- 
sion on Interracial Practises in the 
Y M CA. New York: Association Press, 
1953. 48 pages. $1.00. 


A study and report of the actual prac- 
tises as regards racial integration in the 
Y M C A’s in the United States. Case 
studies of particular city organizations are 
included. Questions for discussion close each 


chapter. 
5. CG. &. 


Books Received 


Friendship Press publications continue 
to present materials intended to bring 
about understanding for peoples outside the 
United States and for minority groups 
within it. Prepared by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Missionary Education of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, they are 
excellently written, illustrated and ar- 
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ranged. They are to be highly recom- 
mended to all persons and groups looking 
for modern, attractive, persuasive mate- 
rials. They are graded for various age 
groups and interests. All are to be ob- 
tained from: The Friendship Press, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


That the World May Know. By Charles 
W. Ranson. 1953. 17 pages. Cloth $2.00; 
Paper $1.25. 


Where’er the Sun. By Samuel H. Moffett. 
1953. 128 pages. Cloth $2.00; Paper 
$1.25. 


The Church We Cannot See. By Nelle 
Morton. 1953. 128 pages. Cloth $2.00; 
Paper $1.25. 


Many Hands in Many Lands. By Alice 
Geer Kelsey. 1953. 128 pages. Cloth 
$2.00; Paper $1.25. 


The Round Window. By Elizabeth A. 
Allstrom. 1953. 128 pages. Cloth $2.00; 
Paper $1.25. 


Who? By Mae Hurley Ashworth, editor. 
1953. 80 pages. $ .50. 


Papi. By Eleanor Hull. 1953. 144 pages. 
Cloth $2.00; Paper $1.25. 


The Secret Suitcase. By Dorothy W. An- 
drews and Louise B. Scott. 1953. 128 
pages. Cloth $2.00; Paper $1.25. 


New Friends for Nena. By Margaret Clem- 
ens McDowell. 1953. 128 pages. Cloth 
$2.00; Paper $1.25. 


The Missionary Story Hour. By Nina 
Millen, editor. 1953. 192 pages. Cloth 
$2.00; Paper $1.50. 


Tumbleweed Boy. By Eleanor Hull. 1953. 
Cloth $1.75; Paper $1.00. 


The Traded Twins. By Robert H. McLean. 
1953. Cloth $2.00; Paper $1.25. 
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Accent on Liberty. By Mabel M. Sheibley, 
editor. 1952. 149 pages. Cloth $2.00; 
Paper $1.25. 


The Gray Eyes Family. By Edith J. Ag- 
new. 1952. 127 pages. Cloth $2.00; Paper 
$1.25. 


These Rights We Hold. By Fred L. Brown- 
lee. 1952. 144 pages. Cloth $2.00; Paper 
$1.25. 


The World Is My Home. By Ewald Mand. 
1952. 169 pages. Cloth $2.00; Paper 
$1.25. 


Grace W. McGavran. 
Cloth $2.00; Paper 


Yakima Boy. By 
1952. 119 pages. 
$1.25. 


Here’s How and When. By Armilda B. 
Keiser. 1952. 174 pages. Cloth $2.75; Pa- 


per $1.50. 


Human Crisis in the Kingdom of Coal. By 
Richard C. Smith. 1952. 113 pages. Cloth 
$2.00; Paper $1.25. 


Nyanga’s Two Villages. By Esma Rideout 
Booth. 1952. 127 pages. Cloth $2.00; 
Paper $1.25. 


The Moffats. By Ethel Daniel Hubbard. 
1952. 164 pages. Cloth $2.50; Paper 
$1.25. 


Jungles Ahead. By Esther D. Horner. 1952. 
116 pages. Cloth $2.00; Paper $1.25. 


Mpengo of the Congo. By Grace W. Mc- 
Gavran. 1952. 126 pages. Cloth $2.00; 
Paper $1.25. 


Africans on Safari. By Leslie C. Sayre. 
1952. 162 pages. Cloth $2.50; Paper 
$1.25. 


Fun and Festival From Africa. By Rose 
H. Wright. 1952. 48 pages. Paper $.50. 


This Is Africa. By S. Franklin Mack. 1952. 
26 pages. Paper $.50. 
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African Heritage. By Embry Ross. 1952. 
145 pages. Cloth $2.00; Paper $1.25. 


Sermons on the Parables of Jesus. By 
Charles M. Crowe. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 186 pages. 
$2.50. 


Lord of All. By John Trevor Davies. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 
175 pages. $2.00. 


Fight the Good Fight. By Robert Men- 
zies. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1953. 173 pages. $2.00. 


Strange Texts but Grand Truths. By Clar- 
ence E. Macartney. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 192 pages. 
$2.50. 


The Faith Once Delivered. By Clarence E. 
Macartney. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. 175 pages. $2.50. 


New Light From Old Lamps. By Roy L. 
Smith. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1953. 252 pages. $1.75. 


The Resurrection and the Life. By Leslie 
D. Weatherhead. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953. 60 pages. $1.00. 


Communion Meditations. By Gaston 
Foote, editor. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 176 pages. $2.00. 


The Beatitudes. By Hugh Martin. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 
92 pages. $1.00. 


These Things Remain. By Carlyle Mar- 
ney. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1953. 174 pages. $2.00. 


The Riddle of Life. By Nathan Wright, 
Jr. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
1952. 92 pages. $2.50. 

















A Defense of the Supreme God. By P. H. 
Cummings. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. 47 pages. $3.00. 


A Doctor's Soliloquy. By Joseph Hayyim 
Krimsky. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. 116 pages. $2.75. 


Evolving Universe. By Rufus S. Phillips. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
177 pages. $3.75. 


The March Toward Matter. By John Mac- 
Partland. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. 80 pages. $2.75. 


The Formation of the New Testament. 
By H. F. D. Sparks. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. 172 pages. $3.00. 


“Ve Are Gods.” By Annalee Skarin. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 343 
pages. $4.75. 


Buddhism and Zen. By Ruth C. McCand- 
less and Nyogen Senzaki. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 91 pages. 
$3.75. 


Divine Direction or Chaos? By Charles H. 
Lee. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. 98 pages. $3.00. 


The Beauty of Holiness. By J. Baines At- 
kinson. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. 160 pages. $2.75. 


I Live and Move. By Dorothy Henderson. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
104 pages. $3.00. 


Alice in Bibleland. By George Wills. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 54 
pages. $2.75. 


Short Dictionary of Mythology. By P. G. 
Woodcock. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 156 pages. $3.75. 
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The Namic Philosophy. By John Embry. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
238 pages. $3.75. 


Enardo and Rosael. By Alejandro Tapia 
y Rivera. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. 54 pages. $2.75. 


The Bible for Boys and Girls. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 576 pages. 
$3.50. 


Philosophy and the Ideological Conflict. 
By Charles S. Seely. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. 319 pages. $5.00. 


Child Adoption in the Modern World. By 
Margaret Kornitzer. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. 403 pages. $4.50. 


The American Church of the Protestant 
Heritage. By Vergilius Ferm, editor. New 
York: Philosophical Press, 1953. 481 
pages. $6.00. 


Solving the Riddle of the Universe. By 
Arthur A. Walty. New York: Philo- 
sophical Press, 1952. 447 pages. $6.75. 


God at Work. By James Parkes. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 180 
pages. $2.75. 


The Enigma of the Hereafter. By Paul 
Siwek. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. 140 pages. $3.00. 


The Doubting Thomas Today. By Russell 
P. Davies. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 344 pages. $4.75. 


Wellsprings of Democracy. By John M. 
Brewer. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. 232 pages. $4.50. 


Immortal Longings. By G. T. Bellhouse. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
128 pages. $2.75. 
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